Luther Ge), League 


Review 


i ** Render therefore unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s bs 
2 and unto God the things that are God’s.’’—Matthew 22:21 J 


es nn the cross first and underneath it the flag.”’ 
—GENERAL GIBSON 


_‘* That is not too high for the cross or too low 


for the flag.”’ 
- —PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


These symbols and that for which they stand helped Washington 
kneel in. blood stained snow at Valley Forge; Lincoln to pray 
with Beecher; McKinley to plead for his murderers; Roosevelt 
to worship God in the Sanctuary; Wilson to seek guidance in 
his dark days; Coolidge to recognize Christ as the way of salvation; 
millions of patriots and believers to worship the God of our leaders. 
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BOOKS 


For SUMMER READING 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 


By MARGARET R, SEEBACH 


An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of 
the twin sons of a minister in straitened circumstances. A work 
of fiction that will have an elevating effect and a strong appeal 


for all ages. 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE 
WITTENBERG PARSONAGE 


By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 


Here is an unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a 
charming account of Luther’s home life. Taking the role of a u- 
lar correspondent and welcome visitor in that home, the author 
gives an account vibrant with human interest. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SECOND HAND 
By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of 
changing attitudes and a delightful romance, and a vivid and au- 
thentic portrayal of the life of the missionary and of mission work 


in Japan. 
Cloth, 75 cents 


LIFE SERVICE 
By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


These inspirational messages prepared for college and Church 
youth are guides for discovering the way of life service. The 
presentations are positive, not argumentative or speculative, and they 
plead with the youth of today to realize Christ and depend on Him. 


Cloth. 50 cents 


THE WAY 


By CHARLES M. JACOBS 


The facts of religion, Christian truths, appear here in language 
that anyone can understand and in a style that all will enjoy. 
Jesus Christ is shown as the source and center of Christianity, 
and the Christian life in all its true glory is depicted and em- 
phasized. This is a book for the adult and for the boy and girl 
of confirmation age as well. 


Cloth. $1.00. 


FLIEDNER, THE FAITHFUL 
By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


The author has put biography and history in most attractive 
form. Also, the book will be a useful reference book when you 
need information about the beginnings and main development of 
deaconess work, a great work of the Lutheran Church. 

Truly a book of inspiration. 


Cloth. 50 cents 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF AMERICA 


By IRA OLIVER NOTHSTEIN 


The stories of sixty-eight of these notable early Americans have 
been gathered together and issued in brief form for the inspiration 
and delight of those who are interested in Lutherans and early 
American history. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Concerning Vscations 


(By Safed the Sage) 


Now I dwelt in a city and the labor of the weeks 
was heavy, so it came to pass as Summer Approached, 
that every year I went on a Vacation. And ofttimes I 
rode upon a Stage in the hills of Vermont, the Driver 
whereof was a man of experience. And he spake to me 
ofttimes, and every year this was the burden of his 
complaint: 

Behold, thou comest here again on thy vacation, 
being a man who toilest not, nor spinnest, nor gather- 
est into barns, and the Greater Part of those who ride 
on my Stage in the Good Old Summertime come Like- 
wise; but I drive this Condemned Old Stage Year in 
and Year out, Wet or Dry, Hot or Cold, and for Forty 
Years I have had no Vacation. 

Now when I had heard this many times, I wrote 
to the Manager of the Stage Route, saying: 

Behold this Driver of thy Company hath served 
long and hath never had a Vacation; give him Two 
Weeks, that he may have a Vacation like unto the Rest 
of Mankind. 

And they did as I made request of them; and they 
sent Another Driver to Drive the Stage for Two Weeks, 
that he might have a Vacation. 

And the Next Summer as I came that way, I asked 
him concerning his Vacation, and where and how he 
had Spent it. 

And thus he made answer: 

The first Day, being Monday, I rode with the New 
Driver to show him the Road; and because he was 
slow to Learn I rode with him also on Tuesday. And 
on Wednesday I feared lest the Bay Mare should have 


cast a Shoe, and I rede w:th him again, and stopped at 
the Blacksmith Shop in the place midway, for there 
dwelleth the only Smith who knoweth how to Shoe 
Horses as they ought to be shod. And on Thursday, 
Widow Skiles was going to Town, and I knew her 
Trunk must go, and I feared lest that Substitute Driver 
should have forgotten it. And on Friday it looked as 
if would Rain, and was no kind of Day for a man to be 
starting on his Vacation, so I rode on the stage that 
Day also. And on Saturday it did Rain, and was no 
kind of Day for a man to be sitting around inside the 
House with Nothing to Do, so I rode again that day. 
And on. Monday there were a lot of City Folks who had 
been out in the Hills for the Week-end, going back to 
the City, and some of them were a Leetle Mite p’tic’lar, 
and I Thought I might as well Go Long, and see them 
git on the Train. And Tuesday I realized that the Time 
was more’n Half Gone, and a Feller couldn’t do Noth- 
ing in One Week Nohow, so I just continnered to Ride 
on the Stage with the Substitute Driver, and Show him 
How. And by the End of the Second Week he was a 
Pretty Good Driver, and if I could have had a Vaca- 
tion then, I could have trusted him to run the Stage. 

Thus spake to me the Driver, who had always com- 
plained that he never had a Vacation. 

And I meditated much concerning what he had 
said to me. 

And I said, O my God, let me not be one of those 
who constantly complain of the blessings they do not 
have, and who Would not Know What to Do with 
them if they had them. 


—Courtesy of the ‘Pilgrim Press” 
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Intermediate Department 


This is due to be a “wee” letter from your we- 
editor. You see this is the July-August Review, with 
two months’ topics “stuffed” in where in other issues 
there is but the one The number of pages in this dou- 
ble-duty Review remain the same, so we (Kinports, 
Mehlhouse and Wolf, Inc.), must of necessity cut on 
our other materials. But while this issue goes the 
rounds so will we, for the travel part of our composite 
secretarial life occurs mainly during the months of 
July and August. Speaking of my part of the travel 
schedule I’ll be seen and heard as follows: 

Jaly 14—Pennsylvania State Convention, Johnstown, Pa. 
July 17—Texas State Convention, La Grange, Texas. 
July 24-29—Kansas, Camp Wa-Shun-Ga, Junction City, 

Kansas, 

August 7-11—Nebraska, Camp Sheldon, Columbus, Neb. 
September 3-5—New Jersey State Convention. 
Sixteen Point Program “Firsters” 

Two groups of Intermediates have reported in on 
the work done during 1937 on the Sixteen Point Pro- 
gram. I write as of May 5th. Georgia-~-Alabama was the 
first in with the following Leagues scoring as follows: 


Ascension, Savannah, Ga. (9th consecutive year) 15 Points 


Zon, Marlow, Ga. (7th consecutive year) ...... 14 Points 
Holoarinity, springheld, Gas oe: 2c scn eerste a 12 Points 
@Ghrish,. Birmine hata, Ata tay ache satalerefeseceematepaceretave' nite 11 Points 
St sbukets, cl binderba lis. Gase wersrniewie pote eeteysinre 13 Points 
Grist iCullman, Gla Ber. terse tates = eriettye of%e tie/aress 12 Points 


The Pacific Northwest was close second to Georgia- 
Alabama to report, as follows: 


St. James, Seattle, Wash. .... 12 Points 
Redeemer, Vancouver, B. C -11 Points 
Central, Seattle, Wash. . .12 Points 
Trinity, Everett, Wash. .. -11 Poin‘s 
RIVETS by) SEABLIC. VWASILT centers lereln/s oie elels cimidveie sem 12 Points 


New Leagues 
Since reporting on new scholars in the May Re- 


view we rejoice to announce those: still “newer”, as per: 


St-—Johais. Westville: Ni VS csjc arasors oases shore visls/= 10 Members 
Frinity, Hagerstown, Md. ..............++.+--39 Members 
bpiphany,.e Baltimore SMG. ae =.ciaicicletntee es tele 10 Members 
Grace, Philadelphia, Pa. .-.).2:0si002 20:2 20+00-20 Members 
Bipiphianiy ets bo cx Ne Vent rieteter aie clerele sively Sovreierere 15 Members 
St. Mark’s, Grand Forks, N. D. ............25 Members 
Our Saviour, Lansdowne, Md. 22.200. .005 0% 10 Members 


Re-newed Leagues 
Ten renewals of faith on the part of lapsed Leagues 


were reported since January lst, with five of these 
listed in the May letter report. The other “quints” are: 
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Zions Glenwm Rock; shan melee stem ccreetet 18 Members 
Calvary, Wiest (Chester, Rann aspera sisi) terra oits 10 Members 
Hope; Wetroits Miche scmscntererecrs teen .......30 Members 
Messtahy.. Detroit; Michie ais tanmetessstetemenien 15 Members 
Epiphany, Brooklyn Ns Simeone mits 12 Members 


Konnarock Medical Centre 
The “rock” part of Konnarock is being smashed to 
bits by the fervor and dollars of the Luther League of 


America. Less than a year has passed since the adop- 
tion of this objective. More than a third already re- 
ported in. Fine! Total Intermediate giving is $207.55. 
Since the May report we find “fervor and dollars” from: 

PrevIOUSLY: MEP ORUCU Me ale eke scale leis ater erescrovetiatsletehs $110.91 

Florida 28.38 

First. Mansfield: Ot ec ant cele vasmaeocieien ame 5.00 

IPAGINiCMINOLLUWESE DIStLICU enc e\sistere=ttetciciere 3.00 

DOM EIN MOANA! eateietass ayeienn leleysratarolofokte akugaiareems 10.55 

St. John's; Unton City, IN. Ja masceeoeenice 5.00 

ECAC helen in Aone mtOUSUG OOH Ooo OOOOD a0 8.00 

Wests War rintal ccccttarcceccceyexsWlefeiaie tec teteietetee 16.00 

ROCKY mNLOUTLAIIIN cre ieeleerecierninelaitarctetsieierens 2.00 

Abshin’s peperehe (Gini WOW EY os oagapoonebecoc 1.00 

Georgia Alla pana slew cnstoreleyevacaterehsieratspetecieuetels 3.00 

: Mirchioanimenaanyercetevete «celtic ialareraioteraier asa 3.00 

Redeemer, Jersey Cit?¥, N. J. ............ 2.00 

MD Otall Mearecsreiensrerareterencuete lstateceiatwcare cress ecersvee $207.55 


Sustaining Membership 


The Intermediates have swelled this 
$53.00 in May to $98.00 today: 


Fund from 
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Mia yes MR GOORUI wy. sh, te Petears soy dooney sole nels) «fayette 
F rst, Galveston, Texas 

Emmanuel, New Brunswick 
Messiah, Harrisburg, Pa. .. 
Central, Seattle, Wash. sic. cane 
St. John’s, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Emanuel, Bellevue, Pa. 
TRini-y, Mictotia,, Dexas) an. 
Holy Communion, Utica, N. 
iope, Reading. an i. .benceteierie e shaexyarer anes 


Oiphans Home, Zelienople, 
B: ookhyny District IN.GWiis artery crete tele tetetntsays 
Totaly tev. meinaieeitrcteretatacesvevinrsta ite tereratacaenste 


This is all your “star” reporter has to put down 
this writing. Doubtless some of us will meet face to 
face during the summer months, with most of us not. 
To all we express the hope that you had a successful 
year at school and that you will have an enjoyable rest 
from your labors. May the Good and Gracicus Lord 
watch over you and keep you from harm, and sickness 
and temptation wherever your vacations may take you. 


Affectionately, 
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Calendar For July and August 

July 3 Topic—Play In the Home. 

July 10 Topic—Outdoor Play. 

July 17 Topic—Hobbies. 

July 24 Topic—Team Work in Play. 

July 31 Topic—Missionary Meeting. 

Aug. 7 Topic—How Do I Play? 

Aug. 14 TopicHow Play Helps Me. 

Aug. 21 Topic—What Kind of Play Do I Like 
Best? 

Aug. 28 Topic—Missionary Meeting. 

Attend your state or synodical League con- 
vention if possible. 


Dear Leaguers: 

Has your Junior League contributed to Konna- 
rock? The summer season is a splendid time to have 
outdoor meetings and plan a Mountain meeting on 
Konnarock. Try it and have an offering for the Am- 
bulance Fund. 

To date the following amounts have been received 
at Headquarters. May we again ask that all persons 
sending in money for the Automobile Fund for Konna- 
rock mark it “Junior”, and that all the state officers 
sending same to Headquarters, list the Junior Leagues 
contributing same? 


Canada 
St James; St Jacob’s<.acgencteeoenese sone $3.00 
Georgia-Alabama 
Ascension, Savamaliye Gare isrulaetaie slanistererss 3.00 
Stetlukers, ehuncderbolt, (Gah vegas sclacteteniae 1.00 
Chirish, sbitmincham Aan eer Meietc etait .85 
Maryland | 
Pyangel:caly. Brederick:  Grorysherecleteisielonet- sete eintete 1.00 
Maryland yamtors satelerasctetetvertaterens syerciererontets 2.50 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


KONNAROCK NEWS 


Mich‘gan | 

Michigan itaiions™ ror leplstevelaieleteteintenelane tetera 50 
New Jersey 

Holy Lrinity, Awdubony 2. case. wists cree scans 5.00 

Bethel;,) Prentonis si. :tozarevuonve eee 2.60 

Southern [District Praeiomncpiey inmotion rerio 2.50 

ELstdSommoaDistrict ere se.<ya ics helelenerane ater cian renee 6.00 

Redeemer; Jersey City piu sen ceereei 1.50 

UL. Saviour jerseyaCity, sien 5.00 

North Carolina 

Bist, Albemarle: - o.:.cyccrer cieteiv’sseteteretetanata eterate 5.00 

North Carolina Juniors .......... peer racrerace 5.00 
New York | 

Gur {S39 four wi aniaica mens asians oh eeleiete 5.00 
Ohio 

Offering, Springfield Rally <i. .anse. secre 8.00 

St: ‘Panlis, iBeach' City “Ann enmee dae camnrcet 3.00 

Birsty Matis field Weae sic-csvescirel sisters eects eiote 5.00 

Birst, sMiamispurgss oy). suaevve ar tc clare tere eaters 1.00 

Ss. .lbuke's; “Spring fields A. sent eins 2.00 
Pennsylvan‘a 

Ste iobniss wba, cateicve ayteneteitere cravat settee 2.00 

Ste Jiohnis\ Swissvale) (sects aseleee ates 2.00 
South Carol‘na 

South UGaroliiay iamsOnsy\. eretetet vote siotatate fete chatetete 2.00 
Texas 

Hirst, Galveston! Mare tate ere + eleveresinlerievareereeere 2.50 

Philadelphia, iSwisswWAilps! 4 .sis s.oneeneeiee 7.05 


A total of $83.50. Help the fund grow. Send in 
your League’s contribution. Have a Konnarock pro- 
gram during the summer months and have an offer- 
ing. 

News 

First Lutheran, Nashville, Tenn., Junior Luther 
League held an Anniversary Service and Tea in the 
social rooms of the church recently. A demonstration 
of the work done during the past year was given, in- 
cluding Bible memory work, hymns and handwork. 

A demonstration of family worship was portrayed 
by John Dunnebeck, Jr., Billy Rogers, Myrtis Jentzen 
and Alice Rozetta. John Albert Freund reviewed the 
study book “Broken Guns” and Barbara Vlaire Rogers, 
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Beverly Griffin and Henry Otto Freund demonstrated 
the primary reading books. 4 

Dr. I. W. Gernert, pastor of the church, gave an 
illustrated talk on the life of Martin Luther. 

Marvin Lane received the offering which was given 
toward the purchase of the ambulance for the Konna- 
rock Mission. Over two hundred small silk» bags were 
distributed several weeks before. At the Tea these were 
gathered in baskets tied with large pink tulle bows, and 
placed in a large pink silk bag. Over $30 was received, 
which was divided with the Senior League, to help 
them in their goal for Konnarock. 

A feature of the social period was a doll wedding, 
to which the young guests brought their dolls. 

Tea was served by the older girls. 

(Can you try a Pink Tea in your Junior League?) 

Georgia-Alabama Synodical League convention held 
in Savannah is the first of which we have received a 
report. The Juniors were in evidence there. Ascension, 
Savannah, Juniors presented a program. “A Day With 
the Juniors’, with Holy Week and Easter pictures, 
posters and Scriptures and a poem by four Juniors. 
St. Luke’s, Thunderbolt, Juniors in choir robes sang 
two numbers, and the Little Leaguers of the same 
group had Memory Work, the 23rd Psalm and the 
Commandments, and a song. Ascension, Savannah, 
Juniors distributed attractive souvenir booklets, with a 
picture of their church on the cover. 


Rallies. May was rally time for the Junior Leagues 
in many places. 

In Pennsylvania, many of the Districts held Junior 
Rallies. Altoona District rallied with a Peace Program. 
The York District met with Mrs. Ralph Swavely, State 
Junior Secretary, on hand. The Harrisburg District 
rallied with the Junior Secretary present. 

The Altoona District sent us this tentative pro- 


gram: 


Theme: “A Peaceful World Through Friendly 
Children’”’ ‘ 

Scripture: The Good Samaritan : or 

Exercise: Animated Anagram Changing Military to 


Missionary ; i 
Missionary Talk on Konnarock: Friendly With 


Our Mountain Neighbors 
Playlet: ‘““An International Peace Garden’’ 
Presentation: ‘A Living Poster’—Little Leaguers 
using “Bridge of Peace’? Poster as sample— 
in costume 
Installation of Officers and Rally Hymn, 
Friendship Circle and Solo: ‘fA Friendship Song”’ 
Fine, Altoona District! They send along the ex- 
cellent story on “A Peaceful World Through Friendly 
Children,” prepared by the little Junior President. We 


will print this the first time there is space. 


Altoona District sent two suitcases of gifts to the 
Spanish refugee children. They also sent a number to 
Konnarock and these are being used in a room being 
fitted up for the little tots. 

The District Secretary, Mr. Paul Ulsh, taught a 
Junior Training Class of three sessions, dealing with 
organization, topics, program, Little Leaguers, and the 
Twelve Point Program. He also taught the five sub- 
jects at the Johnstown Training Class. 

Texas. Our Junior Secretary in Texas always 
writes breezy, newsy letters about our “Blue Bonnet” 
Juniors—here are some recent items: 

The Swiss Alps Juniors held a Missionary Tea 
which was quite successful. A Program, tiny automo- 
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biles as favors, and an offering of $7.05 for Konnarock, 
were features. 

Galveston Juniors are quite’ active, having already 
made all points on the twelve-point program. During 
Lent they, as a League, filled one of the Church Lenten 
self-denial boxes, 

Victoria Junior are busy with the Topics and Lit- 
tle Leaguers’ work. 

Virginia. The Virginia Junior Secretary has this 
Bulletin in the synodical paper, The Virginia Lutheran, 
(Other secretaries might adopt this and do the same!): 

Is the work of our Junior Leagues progressing? 
Since only four months are left in which to complete 
the work of the League year, it is fitting that we check 
the. work of our Junior Department and decide how 
much more is to be accomplished before the year ends. 

How many of these Objectives for Junior Luther 
Leagues have your Junior Leagues reached? 

1. Make use of the Junior Bible Readings and the 
Questions and Answers published by the Luther League 
of America. 

2. . Make a pictorial history of your local church. 

3. Encourage the Juniors in worthwhile hobbies 
Plan a hobby fair. 

4. Have the Juniors give a program for the Inter- 
mediate and Senior Leagues. 

5. Have the Juniors correspond with children in 
the mission fields. 

6. Make Life Service real to the Juniors, 

7. Bring gladness to the needy and sick at Christ- 
mas time by baskets and gifts to them. 

8. Plan a white Christmas tree service and give 
the gifts brought to some mission institution. 

9. Make use of the Junior material published by 
the Luther League of America. 

10. Write Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, Junior Sec- 
retary of the Luther League of America, 806 Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa., for assistance with 
your problems. 

Have you heard of the Publicity Contest which is 
being carried on among the Junior Leagues? Each 
superintendent is to gather snapshots, newspaper clip- 
pings and items from Church Bulletins for a Scrap 
Book. The State Secretary wishes two copies of all 
material—one to be used in a State Scrapbook, the 
other to be sent to National Headquarters. 

'' To date there are eleven Junior Leagues in the 
Virginia Synod, with an approximate enrollment of 
130. Let us increase this number before the State con- 
vention. 

Until the next issue, 


“I CAN NOT SEE’ 


I cannot see the wind that moves the leaves 
And sends a whisper through the rustling tree; . 
Still I can feel its breath as by each gust 

It, bends the tree’s young branches down to me. 
I cannot see the force that pushes grass, 

Silent, but eager, through the dead brown earth, 
Yet I have touched my hand to fresh green shoots 
And felt the splendor of a Spring’s re-birth. 

I cannot see God’s hand as on my way 

I seek the silent places where He stands 

Yet, like the wind whose breath I have not seen, 
I feel the still, sure guidance of His hands. 


—FLORENCE LIND, “Lutheran Companion” 
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NEWS FROM THE LEAGUE FIELD 


NEW JERSEY 


What’s in a name? A “grapefruit” by any other name would 
“squirt” just as far! The lexicographers define ‘jersey,’ among 
other things, as a fine elastic woolen yarn, but no doubt we put 
them to shame with the elasticity of our “yarns “The Greeks had 
a word for it,’ and so have we! _ Ladies and gents, we give you 
the latest innovation in news “rations :” Aes 

Motivation: Here is the key word of League activity in “Jer- 
sey.” It eminates from the splendid State-wide Tour we enjoyed 
last October when the “big three” of Headquarters and others 
swept through our State. The same spirit that pervaded then is 
still active. Hudson District, for instance, followed it up with an 
effective tour of its own District officeis! ; 

Multiplication: Central District follows suit with an organized 
extension effort which is planned to interest every Church in their 
area. By the time this fiscal year ends, they expect to have several 
more Leagues in the State League! ; 

Organization: Here we bespeak the efforts being | made to take 
the Luther League program into the ‘‘uttermost parts.” Namely, our 
Atlantic, our Shore, and our Trenton areas. Here we have been 
well repaid. Shore and Trenton will be organized next autumn as 
official Luther League Districts; Atlantic meets June 10th, at 
Egg Harbor City. ; i 

Cooperation: Or should we say ‘argumentation? Our Hudson 
and Bergen Districts met jointly again for their annual rally. The 
date was May 15th, the place River Edge. A debate, ‘Resolved, 
That a Christian is Justified in Going to War,” featured the after- 
noon program, while the Vespers found President Stoughton of 
Wagner College, bringing a message on world peace. : 

Incpiration: A highly successful Southern District Convention 
at North Woodbury, on May 6th and 7th, takes a bow! And why 
net? With such speakers as the Revs. Roy Bowers, Paul C. 
White, S. White Rhyne, and T. Benton Peery, who could have 
failed to receive inspiration from the messages on the theme, “‘Lead 
On, O King Eternal’’? 

Vocalization: The choir of Wagner College presented a concert 
recently, under the auspices of the Hudson District. There were 
250 present for a very fine “sermon in song.” : 

Installation: Southern District had its new officers inducted 
Saturday, May 7th—nine girls, three fellows, and three clergymen! 
Miss Connie Strandwitz of Westville, is the new President, while 
Miss Arlene Ulrich of Audubon, is the new Vice-President! 

Culmination: Remember some months back we mentioned the 
two ConnectiCUT-UPS who invaded the New Jersey delegation at 
Springfield and took unto themselves two of our young ladies? 
Well, as we forecast, that harmless incident and the resulting friend- 
ship (?) blossomed into a romance and two of these parties, Miss 
Martha A. Hoffman of Camden, N. J., and Mr. Otto O. Wagner, 
of Meriden, Conn., will be united in another Luther League wedding, 
June rd, at Camden. And New Jersey will have to look for 
another good Missionary Secretary! 

Recreation: Southern District will hold its annual Memorial 
Day Outing in the rustic pines near. Medford Lakes in the 
Y. M. C. A.’s tri-county Camp Ockanickon. Central District on 
the other hand, will go to the most northwestern corner of their 
District, in Oldwick, for their annual outing, on Sunday, June 12th. 

Dedication: Sometime during the height of the summer season 
an unveiling service will be held in the Asbury Park Church. The 
occasion will be the bronze memorial tablet placed there in honor 
of Mr. Louis Van Gilluwe, founder and first President of the State 
Luther League, and one of the founders of the Luther League of 
America, who passed to his rest on April 9th of last year, aged 88. 

Subsidation: Our S‘ate has reached its Sustaining Membership 
Fund goal and thereby receives the distinction of being the first 
among some 30 State and Synodical Leagues to do so. And not that 
alone, but now we are on our way to doubling our original quota! 


Hospitalization: The Konnarock Medical Center Project found 
us just as enthusiastic for we were fifth to complete our quota, 
and in less than nme months of the bi-ennium! Here, too, we 
have over-subscribed quite handsomely ! 


Obligation: That’s how we felt about our national dues, so it’s 
little wonder we've managed to pay in full already. ‘hat makes 
us sixth in this respect! 


Preparation: Our financial emphasis will now be directed on 
the raising of a fund to be used io send a delegation to the next 
convention of the Luther. League America at Long Beach, Calif., in 
July of 1939! 


Invitation: Our next State Convention will be held, of course, 
over the Labor Day Weekend. The host Church will be Holy 
Trinity, Audubon. Leaguers from neighboring States are cordially 
invited to fellowship with us in our sessions! 


*GENE KELCHNER, President 


NEW YORK 
Luther Leagues to Hold School for Leadership 

The eleventh annual Leadership School sponsored by the 
Luther Leagues in the metrcpolitan_ area of New York will be held 
during the week of August 28th to September Sth, 1938, at Pinecrest 
Dunes, Peconic, L. I 

The staff consists of the following: Director, Rev. Luther F 
Gerhart, M.A., of Little Neck, Peconic; Assistant Director, Rev. 
Door R. Crounse, of Franklin Square; Consultant, Rev. Paul C. 
White, Ph.D., Secretary for Religious Education and Young People’s 
Work, United Lutheran Synod of New York; Registrar, Miss Louise 
Henke, of Bellaire; Assistant Registrar, Miss Juliana Muenz, of 


Brooklyn; Business Manager, Mr. Ernest F.. Schwabe, of Hollis; 
Assistant Business Manager, Mr. Albert Roeper, of Little Neck; 
Publicity, Mr. Joseph C. Dittmer, of St. Albans; Hostess, Mrs. 
L. F. Gerhart, of Little Neck; Dining Room Hostess, Miss Ruth 
S‘bbert, of .Hollis; Editor, Mr. Daniel Lehmann, of St. Albans; 
Auditor, Mr. Henry Krooss, of Brooklyn; Librarian, Miss Florence 
Becker, of Connecticut; Registered Nurse, Mrs. R. W. Stine, of 
Allentown, Pa. 

The conference will be divided into two parts, a five day period 
from August 28th to September 2nd, and a three day period from 
September 3rd to 5th. Courses offered for study are: “The Church 
and Social Work and Problems,” taught by Rev. Ambrose Hering, 
D.D., Superintendent Inner Mission Society of New York City; 
“Understanding Our Pupils,” taught by Rev. Russell W._ Stine, 
M.A., Professor of Religion and Philosophy at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa.; “A Background Course on World Missions,” by 
Mrs. Emanuel Hammer, Missionary Leader, Meriden, Conn.; ‘“‘Re- 
ligious Pageantry and Dramatics,’’ by Miss Ruth Combes, Specialist 
in Drama, Holy Trinity Church, Rockville Centre, L. I.; “My 
Community and the Christian Ideal,” by Mrs. Herta N. Gonz, 
Family Case Worker, Inner Mission Society, New York City; 
“Christianity and World Isms,’ by Rev. Julius F. Seebach, D.D., 
Pastor and Author, Philadelphia, Pa.; ‘“‘The Life and Work of St. 
Paul,” by Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, Pastor of Christ Church, Free- 
port, L. I. N. Y.; “How to Teach in the Church School,” by 
Rev. Russell W. Stine, of Muhlenberg College; and “Planning the 
Young Peoples’ Society Program,’ by Rev. Dorr R. Crounse, 
Pastor of Ascension Church, Franklin Square, L. I., N. Y. 


Pinecrest Dunes is a fully equipped camp directed and owned 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. Tom Ward of the Valley Stream, N. Y., 
schools. Life at Pinecrest offers a well-balanced program of Devo- 
tion, Study and Recreation. The devotional life of the camp consists 
of personal, quiet times, group devotions and the vesper fellowship 
hour. A missionary on furlough is expected to be present to assist 
in devotional and counseling activities. The study courses are 
given with credit prescribed by the Parish and School Board of 
‘the United Lutheran Church in America. Recreation is cared for 
by the play periods in the afternoon as well as planned evening 
programs, consisting of masquerade, beach camp fire, stunt night, 
and inspirational programs. Bcating, canoeing, archery, horseback 
riding, tennis, baseball and hiking are some of the sports that are 
available. Swimming is enjoyed in both fresh and salt water, with 
registered life-guards on duty. 


Choral singing in an optional period is also provided through- 
cut the 8 days, under the direction of Mr. Wheeler, of Meriden, 
Connecticut. 


For _any information regarding the conference, write to Rev. 
Luther F. Gerhart, 4714 Glenwood St., Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
Registrations are in charge of Miss Louise Henke, 9305 209th St., 


Bellaire, Ls 1., N: Y 
ellaire JOSEPH C. DITTMER 


Greetings to Luther Leaguers throughout the Luther League 
of America at this glorious summer season. District activity is at 
the ebb during this season except for preparation and holding of 
summer conferences. Among those on the slate for this summer 
season are the annual Summer School of the United Lutheran Synod 
New York at Silver Bay, on Lake George, the Pinecrest Dunes 
Summer School, the Dunkirk Conference,’and the conference now 
being planned by the Mohawk Valley District. Now for the items 
of interest of our District Leagues here in the Empire State. 


f Brooklyn District 

With the good old summertime coming along we should have 
some “hot news’ for our Luther League Review.’ Our first heat- 
wave was felt on Friday the 13th, at our District Stunt Nite at 
Incarnation Church. Seniors and Intermediates put on a “show” 
and the crowd surely was pleased. Plans are going forward for 
the Beach Party at Point Lookout, L. I., on Saturday, July 16th. 
This year we have challenged our fellow-Leaguers of Long Island 
District to a baseball game on the beach—‘‘watch our steam then.” 
Around the campfire in the evening we will present some of our 
skits that were used for the Stunt Nite on May 13th. Now that 
we have outlined our social life, may’ we turn to our League pro- 
gram? Having taken care of Konnarock for 1938, we look toward 
June 21, at which time the District takes charge of a goody booth 
called the “Sugar Bowl,” at the Inner Mission Center Lawn Fete. 
Each year the Leaguers are solicited for cake and candy donations 
for the booth. This year we will have a Luther League table at 
supper, for the Leaguers only. At our State Convention in Syracuse, 
Brooklyn was able to hold its head high—‘‘our dues are paid in 
full’ A special train carried a big group of Brooklynites up to 
the Convention for a Memorial Day Week-end of inspiration, fun 
and fellowship. Our district held its annual convention on May 
21st, with a fine program and a good time. We express our best 
wishes to all other conventions assembled and may they be a 

gathering of all real Luther Leaguers in the worship of Christ. 
HENRY I. KROOSS 


Mohawk Valley District 


The annual Convention Rally of the Mohawk Valley District 
was held on May 1, at St. Peter’s, Verona, with 150 Leaguers at- 
tendng. The opening devotions were in charge of Miss Mildred 
Agne, assisted by several local Leaguers of St. Peter’s Church. - 
The business session followed at which the following resolutions 
were passed following the reports of the officers and secretaries: 

1. That the Vespers be conducted in conjunction with the- 
regular rallies during the year 1938-1939. 

2. That the Mohawk Valley District support the Sustaining 
Membership of the Luther League of America by subscribing its 
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quota of $32, its share of New York State’s quota of $515, to be 
made up of a $5 Gift Membership to be voted by the District’ and 
the balance of memberships in one of the three classes by local 
Leagues and Leaguers. 

3. That the Mohawk Valley District Luther League conduct a 
Luther League Workers’ Conference as a part of its piogram. 

4. That “The Luther League Lantern’ be published again, 
thus supporting the Publicity Program of the Luther League of 
New York State. 

5. That the Mohawk Valley District and its affiliated Leagues 
support the program af the Luther League of America by a 
greater usage of the literature and other materials published by it. 

6. That the Mohawk Valley District Luther League concen- 
trate its extension efforts towards the establishment of Intermediate 
Leagues in each of the local Leagues and towards the establish- 
ment of a District Intermediate League. 

7. That the District recommend to those Leagues who have 
paid their full quota for Konnarock Mission for the biennium vote 
a similar sum for the support of the Lutheran Home at Clinton, 
our local Inner Mission Project. 

8. That the Program Secretary be instructed to plan the 
rallies for the coming year to observe the days set apart for em- 
phasis on each of the departmental programs of the Luther League, 
namely: Education, Missions, and Life Service. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $39 in the treasury ex- 
cluding the money to be sent on to the State Treasurer. At the 
supper session which followed, John Schallenberg acting as toast- 
master and song leader, Miss Marie Thomasmeyer presented the 
convention theme, “The Luther League—Its Life Service Program.” 
Short talks were given by Herbert T. Davis, Committee Chairman 
of the Syracuse Convention; Raymond C. Dohne, State Treasurer ; 
and Rev. Dr. Paul C. White, Field Secretary of the Luther League 
of New York State. The newly-elected President appointed the 
following departmental secretaries for the year 1938-1939: Education, 
Rev. Paul E. Arnold; Extens‘on, Miss Gladys Boehler; Inter- 
mediate-Junior, Mrs, Paul E. Arnold; Missionary, Arthur Knob- 
lock; Program, Miss Florence Agne; and Publicity, Frederick 
Johnson. The officers elected for the coming year are: President, 
Karl Stappenbeck; Vice-President, John Peknik; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Marion Purcell; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Marion 
Tensen; and Treasurer, Miss Mildred Agne. The officers and _ sec- 
retaries were installed at the Vespers Service which followed, by 
Rev. Erwin L. Tucker, pastor loci. 

The Executive Committee met on May 8th to organize for the 
coming year. At this meeting the Treasurer announced_ that all 
Leagues in the Mohawk Valley had paid in full their State and 
National dues and their Konnarock Mission Project for the year 
and thus Mohawk Valley was entitled to a record of 100 percent 
pa‘d in the report of the State Treasurer. It was also announced 
that the district has met its Extension quota for the year of two 
new Leagues by the acceptance of Trinity, Herkimer and Holy 
Trinity, Little Falls Senior Leagues and St. Paul’s Intermediate 
Luther League into district membership. The Committee voted to 
pay the registration and banquet fees of the five convention dele- 
gates. These delegates are: Karl Stappenbeck, Carl Brucker, Flor- 
ence Agne, Natalie Mueller, and David Jensen. The Presidegt ap- 
pointed the following chairmen for the coming Workers’ Confer- 
ence: Program Florence Agne and David Jensen; Arrangements, 
Gladys Boehler; Meals, Eleanor Zurbrugg. 


FREDERICK JOHNSON 


Rhinebeck District 


The annual convention of the Rhinebeck District Luther League 
was held in Hudson, May 6th, beginning with a banquet in the 
Church Parlors, followed by Evening Vespers. The main speaker 
of the Rally was Pastor Charles A. Davis of Chatham, who spoke 
on some of the experiences of Mrs. Davis and himself on their 
recent trip to the Holy Land. 


The Vespers were followed by a business meeting at which 
the yearly business of the District was transacted. The convention 
voted to continue the experiment launched last year of holding 
three evening rallies distributed throughout the year, instead of the 
one all-day Spring convention formerly held. The convention 
heartily approved the continuance of the new District publication, 
“Rhine-mist.” This year it will be handled on a_ subscription 
basis, at the rate of 10 cents per subscription, that amount to cover 
all issues published during the year. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Robert VanDeusen, 35 Livingston St., Rhinebeck; Vice- 
President, Mr. Paul A. Kovac, 61 S. Perry St., Poughkeepsie; 
Treasurer, Miss Florence Gippert, Saugerties; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Albert Fowler, Valatie; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lillian 
Rowe, Payn Foundation, Chatham. 

LILLIAN ROWE 


That’s all, folks! 
DAVID A. JENSEN, State Publicity Secretary 


THE NEW YORK CITY DISTRICT CELEBRATES ITS 
FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY. NOTED SPEAKERS 
PRESENT 


District Luther League celebrated its 
John’s Lutheran Church, New York 
City, Saturday, April 23rd, and had as their guests: Honorable 
E. F. Eilert, first Secretary; Mr. Andrew Bush, first President ; 
Mr. William Steinkamp, first Vice-President and second_ President 
of the New York City District Luther League; and Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President of The United Lutheran 
Church in America; Mr. Fred Bohlig and Dr. Paul C. White, 
Secretary of the New York Synod. 

After the business session and election of officers the District 
President, Pastor Sjauken, called on the first speaker among the 
guests who were present and requested him to introduce the others 
who had, with him, been organizers and early members of the 
Luther League. 


The New York Cit 
Golden Anniversary in St. 
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_ ‘He presented Hon. E. F, Eilert who was the first Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the New York City District League, also first 
President of the Luther League of New York Sta.e and the first 
President of the Luther League of America. Mr. Eilert said: “This 
is sacred ground for me and for many of us, for at this altar 
many of those participating in’ the organization of the first District 
League were confirmed and from here five of the young men of 
St. John’s, including the | President of the United Lutheran Church, 
went into the ministry.’ 

In the rooms of he St. John’s Social Union in the adjoining 
Parish House the first meeting with St. Peter’s Young Men’s So- 
ciety was held. As these organizations were conducted largely for 
social and literary activities the first meetings resutled in debates 
as to whether a Central Organization was feasible. However, all 
were active in the Sunday Schools and there carried on their re- 
ligicus activities. 

He gave a resume of the steps taken after careful deliberation 
that led to the organization of the first Central or District League 
of New York City, on April 19, 1888, also extension of the work 
outside of the city ... . the organization of the Rhinebeck Dis- 
trict in 1890; the Brooklyn District in 1891; others following 
until the State League was founded in 1893. 

Mr. Eilert then introduced the first President of New York 
District League, Mr. Andrew Busch, who wrote the first pamphlet 
that received wide distribution by the League, entitled, “Why We 
Are Lutherans.” Mr. Busch said: ‘‘You have just heard a resume 
of how the Central Association was formed and I am positive that 
not one of those who took part in this movement ever thought 
that this small beginning would eventually become the mighty 
force for good that the Luther League has been in our United 
Lutheran Church in America. But great as the advance has been, 
we can still do greater things if we are loyal to our Master, and 
His Church, for He is the Church’s One Foundation.” 

Mr. Eilert then called a distinguished guest to speak, the Rev. 
Dr. H. F. Knubel, President of the United Lutheran Church, who 
said he was known to all those present and needed no introduction. 

Dr. Knubel began by remarking humorously that it could be 
recognized that he was scmewhat younger than the “o!d fellows’’ 
who had been reminiscing, though he, too, was a son of St. John’s. 
He had been baptized there although, of course, he had no recol- 
lection of that occasion. ‘‘I do have distinct memories,” he said, 
“of the fact that I was comfirmed here at this altar, that here L 
was ordained to the ministry, and preached my first sermon as 
a pastor, so that much of what is deepest in my life centered in 
this one Church. On this occasion of the Golden Anniversary I 
desire to call your attention to the actual reasons that led to the 
establishment of these young men’s societies and the reason why 
this Central Association was formed, because those reasons abide 
today as the only satisfactory reasons for the existence of the 
Luther League. 

These reasons I have been trying to emphasize to the young 
people wherever I speak. The first is: To keep the confirmed boys 
and girls in the Church: That was the central thought and the 
only motive leading te their establishment; to prevent this wander- 
ing away from the Church which continues up to the present time 
as ong of the saddest facts concerning the Church of today. It is 
said that childhood is the most important part of a persons’ life, 
and that is true. But next to childhood, youth is most important. 
The years from 12 to 20 are the dangerous years. And they are 
the years of dreams of whatever ideals young people hope to at- 
tain. Those are the years of decisions. Most men and women 
make their greatest decisions before they are 20. Most of the 
great choices and many of life’s greatest mistakes are made 
during those years. One realizes, therefore, the great importance 
as far as the Church is concerned of strengthening the young 
people’s. organizations, such as the Luther League. The Church 
must give its attention to youth, must give a true consideration 
and fuller care. 

“In addition to that angle, fifty years ago when these societies 
were formed, young people were becoming conscious of their lone- 
someness. New York City had always been an inhospitable place. 
People come here and remain strangers because nobody welcomes 
them. One congregation at that time scarcely knew another con- 
gregation. There were no common interests or activities among 
them. When the young men from St. Peter’s came to visit the 
St. John’s group, practically no one knew anybody in.the other 
gorup. They were utter strangers to each other although of the 
same faith. It is a bit better today but still not as good as it 
might be. It is entirely necessary that the young people of New 
York City come into contact with each other because they have a 
common faith and common interests today. There are Church in- 
terests to which the young people of the city ought to give their 
attention—such things, for instance, as Inner Missions and the 
Wartburg Home. Those are things which belong to all the Lutheran 
congregations and our young people should learn about them and 
work for them. 

“Those were the original thoughts which led to the establish- 
ment of local organizations and then to the combination of local 
organizations: To keep the confirmed boys and girls to the Church 
during the formative years of their life; and to further the com- 
mon goals of the Church in the community. There are no better 
purposes for the Luther League of today.” 

Mr. Fred Bohlig was called on next to give reminiscences of 
the old days. He deprecated the apparent lack of enthusiasm in 
present-day conventions, saying’ that when the District League held 
a convention in its early history the delegations arrived with colored 
banners and pennants, identifying themselves with their own 
Churches, with all the thrills of a procession. He also referred to 
the enthusiastic sports contests and baseball matches wena were 
staged between the various groups and societies. 

Mr. Eilert presented several of those present who were active 
in the early days including Mr. Alfred Mettler, first President of the 
Brooklyn League. 

Dr. Paul White, Secretary of New York Synod, spoke next. 
He said that the Luther League on this anniversary was dedicating 
itself to the future to carry on for our Lord and for our Church. 
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‘The purposes of the League now are education in missions and 
for life service, but fellowship also is still a purpose. He tre- 
marked that evidently the young men in the early societies must 
have gotten lonesome because somewhere along the line co-education 
crept into the Luther League, and that was a good thing. 

After the roll was taken and the offering received, the newly 
elected officers were installed by Pastor Borchers of St. John’s 
Church, who also pronounced the benedict!on. 

The newly-elected officers are: President, Rev. John Sjauken, 
Pastor Calvary Lutheran Church, Bronx; Vice-President, Leonard 
Hannta, Our Saviour Atonement; Recording Secretary, Hildegard 


Troil, Epiphany; Corresponding Secretary, Helen Martucci, St. 
Paul’s; Treasurer, Jennie Meyer, Advent; Editor of “IT,” Bertha 
Toepel, St. Paul’s, 123rd Street. 


Tri-County District Luther League of New York State 

First convention news of the newly-organized Tri-County Dis- 
trict Luther League. The meeting was held May Ist, at Christ 
Lutheran Church, in Ellenville, Rev. Olney E. Cook, Pastor. 

If all our conventions are as interesting and inspiring as this 
Past one, we shall certainly keep adding more Leagues to our 
Distr ct. 

A business session was held during the afternoon at which time 
the officers were elected. In the evening they were installed at a 
Candlelight service led by Rev. Ernest C. French, of Newburgh. 

During the afternoon session an address was given by Rev. 
Henry Wahl, of Hudson, N. Y. His topic was ‘‘Leaguers Leading 
In Service.” 

After supper Rev. Samuel Trexler, D.D., spoke. 
“The Church’s Place in the World of Tomorrow.” 
The Counties included in this District are: Ulster, Orange and 
Sullivan. Up to the present time Ellenville and Newburgh are the 
only Leagues included in this District. Other Leagues in these 
counties are more than interested and we shall do our utmost to 
have them join. 

Attendance totaled 98. 


His theme 
was, 


MRS. MARGUERITE HASHAGEN 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
First English Luther League 


First English Luther Leaguers were hosts to 150 Lutheran 
young people of the city, Easter Monday, April 18, at 8 P. M. The 


Luther Leagues represented were: Swedish, Norwegian, Icelandic, 
Christ (American), and St. Peter’s, St. John’s and_ Trinity 
(U. L. C. A—Manitoba Synod), and First English (U. L. C. A. 


—Northwest Synod). 

A pageant entitled, “‘Two Thousand Years of Christianity.” 
written by Mildred Walder and Eskil Carlson, was presented. The 
roles of the world and Christianity were taken by Walter Becker 
and Gertrude Erickson. The cast included: Herbert Hartig, Hanni- 
bal Paulson, Gertrude Buechler, Irene Worster, Marie Worster, 
Lily Smith, Mabel Mort, Edith Egnell, Ruth Recksiedler, Myrtle 
Nyman, George Haugeh, Mary Borger, Adelaide Rice, Anne Keil, 
Ruth Dewald, Marion Hart, Eha Johannson, Evelyn Singbush, 
Henry Rath, Ronald Newcombe, Bill Gehrman, Myrna Gillstrom, 
and Walter Weindt. The cast which was composed of representa- 
tives from the 8 Luther Leagues, was directed by Eleanore Gis- 
strom. 

Rev. T. S. Rees, Pastor loci, led devotionals and Myrna Gill- 
strom sang. Chrissie Adolph, Mary Sturtz, Helen and Mary 
‘SSuppes of Christ Church and the Manitoba Luther League Radio 
Choir under Lila Worster, rendered choral numbers. Alfrieda Hartig 
‘was organist. 

Refreshments were served and Bill Worster and Fred Purpur 
led in the games. 

On May 12 and 13 we presented a play entitled, ‘The Clay’s 
The Thing,” proceeds from which are to go toward a gift to the 
Church for the silver jubilee celebration this fall. The cast was as 


follows: Byron Paulson, Ernest Yager, Arnold Seifert, George 
Léonhart, Aileen Huhtola, Myrna Gills'rom, Myrtle Nyman, Edna 
Hutola, Eleanore Gillstrom, Hannibal Paulson, and Harold Gauer. 


Mr. George Heinicke directed. 

n Sunday Evening, June 5, the Senor and_ Intermediate 
Luther Leaguers will have a joint meeting which shall take the 
form of a pageant entitled, ““‘The Victorious Church.” A _ reception 
for the confirmation class will follow. 


ELEANORE GILLSTROM 


NEW JERSEY 
Hudson River District 


H—udson-Bergen Rally was held at River Edge, on Sunday, May 
17,,.1938.- The combined districts were represented. A debate 
was held. Subject, ‘““A Chrstian Is Justified in Going to War.” 
President Stoughton of Wagner College, had the main address. 
The topic led to a lot of discussion and gave all plenty to 
think about. 

U—nless something goes wrong Hudson River District will have 
another League in Calvary Lutheran Church, Jersey City 

D—ues always make an interesting topic and Hudson River Dis- 
trict is well up on th's 

S—t. John’s League, Jersey City, 
“Snowblack,” in early May. 

O—ur Saviour League, Jersey City, 
its annual congregational party. 

N—ow about this Konnarock Medical Center. It seems that Hud- 
son River District is setting a hot pace toward reaching our 
goal. Here’s hoping the rest of the State can keep up! 


presented a minstrel called, 


is going full steam ahead for 


R—edeemer League, Jersey City, is just getting over its Mother’s 
Day program, an annual feature much appreciated by the con- 
gregation. 

I—ntermediates held their district meeting in St. John’s Church, 
Jersey City. There were 118 present. This promises the 
Luther League of Hudson River District to be sure of surviv- 
ing for a good while to come. Election of officers were held 
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President, George Burr, Zion, Jersey 


with the following results: 
John’s, Jersey City; 


City; Vice-President, Jack Merkle, St. 


Treasurer, George Tamke, John’s, Union City; Secretary, 
Eunice Berger, Redeemer, See City; Members at Large, 
Gloria Wel, Good Shepherd, Weehawken, and Helen Hois, Our 


Saviour, Jersey City. 

“V—alley of Ghosts” is a play. Good Shepherd League entertained 
300 people by presenting it on Friday, May 13. 

E—lection of officers to be held at our next district meeting to 
be held at Good Shepherd. : 

R--emember that Al Beck of St. John’s, Union City, graduates 
from Wagner College and goes on to study for the ministry. 


D—on’t forget {o start getting that delegate to the Long Beach 
Convention. 

I—nstead of spending your money foolishly, why not contribute 
to the ‘Anniversary Appeal?” 

S—tate Convention this year is to be held as usual over Labor 
Day weekend at Audubon. Better get ready ’cause here we 
come. 

T—ry to make your meetings as interesting as possible. 
speakers are an agreeable variation. 

R—emember to use your Life Service Questionnaires. 

I—t seems that we mentioned every League in our District except 


Guest 


Zion. But we haven’t forgotten them. They were ‘‘Taking the 
Count” on May 20; we mean they gave a play by that name. 
C—ome on now! What other district has enough news to spell its 
name? 
T—hat’s all. 


HARRY BOEHALEIN, Publicity Secretary 


“When religion and education resume full partner- 
ship, then mankind, unhappy, frightened mankind, will 
inherit a world of marvelous beauty and well-being, a 
world which God longs that His children on earth 
should possess and enjoy. For there is nothing wrong 
in America that cannot swiftly be made right by  re- 
newed fealty to Him Who hung upon the Cross”. 

—ARNAUD C. MARTS, Acting President, Bucknell 


Financial Report 


Thank you for the dues, Sustaining Memberships, 
and the many contributions to the Konnarock Mission- 
ary Project. May the summer months remind you that 
the work of the Luther League must go on and your 
continued help will be appreciated. 


DUES REPORT 


June 6, 1938 
Senior Intermediate 

League Billed Paid Billed Paid 
Northern California ..... $32.00 $8.00 
Southern California ..... 85.75 42.90 $5.00 $2.50 
Columbia District ....... 26.75 
Connecticut. .5.6..- RoOwsG 48.25 10.40 
YE Nin sGEl=edoode oor moran 22.50 22.50 3.80 3.80 
Georgia-Alabama ........ 86.00 43.00 12.60 6.30 
iON Ganeaaecoondovoun ZKeA) 25.00 35.00 
Tindiciria Wjcfarsictelsiete «ieleysteletels 91.75 50.00 9.20 
S—a—Towa © eis c csr viciciele ele eis 71.00 71.00 17.80 17.80 
Kansas ...... pdocoododeD 99.00 : 9.50 
Kentucky-Tennessee ..... 41.25 10.31 4.20 1.05 
1——-Maryland scwsidsiitustie oL4.75 314.75 45.50 45.50 
4—Michigan ........+--- 48.00 56.75 6.90 6.90 
Midwest s:0.cmrcscccescews 59.00 14.75 
Minnesota odadoona son 70.40 17.70 12.50 Bi bs} 
MUSSISSIPPI> “eho lslleleleisiets o's 11.00 2.25 
Nebraska Weis aictetnate siete erels 69.25 34.62 7.80 3.90 
6—New Jersey .......... 108.75 114.90 20.10 20.10 
New York? ici casestenses 489.00 242.50 116.30 58.16 
North’ Garolinayy snc eisjsns8 ODL .00 137.88 61.90 15.48 
ODO Miestele s sexerate eisisislelsit sae OSiLeay, 138.00 26.50 11.05 
5—Pacific Northwest $1.25 31.25 4.50 4.50 
Pennsylvania’ vicje. ceive e vo 0) 2p142.00 1,071.00 200.80 100.40 
2—Rocky Mountain ..... 20.00 20.00 .80 .80 
South (Carolina Gases cea 502-00 278.05 30.60 21.95 
WOEAS” cslactsysine elepanaie aie satis 87.50 7.70 
Virginia SoaococdneearG evs RAG: 93.44 19.40 4.85 
Wiest wiViitginia, Gaveels nicsinece 58.50 31.50 4.00 
Wisconsin ..... Sfolvievete stele 49.50 24.75 11.80 5.90 

$6,008.40 $2,896.80 $684.60 $334.07 
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MEDICAL CENTER PROJECT 
June 6, 1938 


Quota Senior Inter. Junior 
Northern California ...... $50.00 $ 3.00 
Southern California ...... 148.00 29.57 
Columbia District ........ 67.00 
Connecticut ..... 84.00 
1—Florida 39.00 18.38 $ 28.38 
Georgia-Alabama 137.00 76.11 12.71 4.85 
4—lllinois 398.00 398.00 1.00 
Indiana 134.00 Sie75 1.00 
Iowa 132.00 52.90 1.00 
Kansas.) 6 cccisi steer 200.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee . 83.00 
7—Maryland ............ 511.00 498.88 40.00 5.50 
2—Michigan ..........-- 60.00 114.42 4.90 She 
MAIGOVV CSE: iclsicialsisletaere slatele 113.00 VWe15 
Minnesota ....... COUCHTIOD 120.00 55.93 
Mississippi 2... cccccchece 22.00 5.30 
UND FASKA tel sieie’e cleiclale’oleisioler® 217.00 35.00 3.00 
5—New Jersey .........- 221.00 238.56 7.00 23.10 
New Yor Beccecensesee 835.00 366.30 58.25 12.07 
North Carolina ......., : 961.00 236.42 60.36 10.00 
IOVBIO erisiaie cielciejeisieitiasicie sles 559.00 439.25 5.00 13.50 
6—Pacific Northwest 50.00 53.94 4.25 
Pennsylvania 2.scssecsclee 4,053.00 633.77 2.00 6.00 
3—Rocky Mountain ..... 35.00 35.86 2.00 
South. Carolinas crarsisies «ee 729.00 PANGS 29.10 2.00 
ER OXAG, csicininisiticisiee Biatareinas siete 95.00 28.45 5.00 9.55 
Vit UA Cali sl weiaicicie aia laie ain oe wei 6659100 26.50 3.48 
West Virginia ........... 140.00 34.40 16.00 
Wiisconsiny stele toreiee ties ee « 89.00 
Intermediate Rally (Spe) 14.00 
eee Rally (Spg) ..... 8.00 
irst L. L., Winnipeg.. 3.00 
First English, Billings... a 10.00 
Canaday Gye n)-iscereee ean 148.88 5a35) 
$10,921.00 $3,823.07 $293.43 $108.69 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 
January ist to May 3ist, 1938 


Alumni 
Total Gift 
League Quota Paid Sust Cont. Mem’l 
Northern California $25.00 
Southern California 60.00 $19.00 $5.00 $9.00 $5.00 
Columbia District . 20.00 
Connecticut . 5 35.00 6.00 $5.00 1.00 
Blorida  jseinsis ce 20.00 5.00 5.00 
Georgia-Alabama 60.00 20.00 15,00 5.00 
Illinois 155.00 16.00 6.00 $10.00 
Indiana 65.00 19.00 10.00 4.00 5.00 
Iowa 50.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas ..... 70.00 12.00 10.00 2.00 
Kentucky-Ten 30.00 
Maryland 215.00 106.00 85.00 21.00 
“Michigan 35.00 20.00 15.00 5.00 
Midwest 40.00 
Minnesota 50.00 7.00 5.00 2.00 
Mississippi ....... 10.00 
Nebraska_........ $5.00 15.00 15.00 
1—New Jersey 75.00 123.00 60.00 48.00 15.00 
Wiewwig VOTIGE siete sraiere 325.00 211.00 120.00 51.00 40.00 
North Carolina ... 370.00 44.00 20.00 4.00 20.00 
(OQ) Agr tcaoo oo 225.00 32.00 25.00 2.00 5.00 
Pacific Northwest . 25.00 15.00 5.0 : 10.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 435.00 628.50 306.50 147.00 175.00 
Rocky Mountain 15.00 
South Carolina 245.00 72.00 45.00 17.00 10.00 
GXASe Welsisle sipelaialols 60.00 47.38 25.00 12.38 10.00 
Wirginialine seer cices 250.00 120.00 65.00 35.00 20.00 
West Virginia 40.00 5.00 5.00 
Wisconsin ....... 35.00 7.00 5.00 2.00 
Canada ccs cise 13.00 10.00 3.00 
$1,572.88 $866.50 $376.38 $330.00 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism recently published “Ten Demands.’ Included 
among them are these: The government must remove 
“In God We Trust” from our coins; the Bible must be 
excluded from our public schools; marriage must be 
secularized; divorce must be given upon request; as- 
semblies must stop running the cross above the flag; 
Church property must be taxed; and all chaplains must 
be dismissed from public service. 
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HELP Needed For 


Luther League Highway 
CONSERU CTION 


Now is the time to help pave the 
highway for future League pro- 


gress. You can do this through 


a subscription to the 


Sustaining Membership Fund 


Another month has rolled around and it is time, 
Once again, for the Sustaining Membership Fund Chair- 
man to call your attention to the fund which helps to 
extend the work of the Luther League. 


We have explained in several issues the meaning of 
sustain’ and will not tell you again in this number. 
The response has been encouraging but not quite up 
to par. 


“ 


In the last several issues we have explained the 
various types of membership, namely: Sustaining, Con- 
tributing and Gift. Now we will deal on the Memorial 
Membership. 

From time immemorial it has been ‘the custom 
among Christian people to erect memorials in honor of 
their beloved dead. Thus, we find in our old world 
cathedrals, plates and monuments; the Churches in our 
own country abound with memorial windows, baptismali 
fonts and other dedications. But there have been in 
every church or church organization many loyal and 
devoted Christians who have not been honored in this 
way. They deserve recognition. To this end we pro- 
pose that their names be placed in a memorial book ta. 
be known as “The Golden Book of Memories.” 

This book will be kept at Luther League Head- 
quarters and in it will be inscribed the names of those 
who have been memorialized and the names of those 
who have placed the memorials. Such a memorial will 
be inscribed by the payment of $5.00 or more to the 
Fund. In this way we will build a memorial book which 
will pay a fitting tribute to those who not only loved 
the Luther League but our Church, worked with us 
and then passed on to the other world. 

Remember the Sustaining Membership is a free- 
will offering, but much of the activity of the League 
depends upon it. 

Send your gifts to Luther League Headquarters, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your Chairman, 
WILLIAM H. PATRICK, JR. (“Uncle Pat’’) 
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TOPICS FOR JULY-AUGUST 


Senior—Intermediate—Junior 


SENIOR TOPICS 


July 3, 1938 
Third Sunday After Trinity 
PATRIOTIC PROGRAM 
I Timothy: 2:1-4 


(Prepared by Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, Luther League of America) 


Both in Canada, which celebrates Dominion Day on 
July lst, and in the United States, which celebrates 
Independence Day on July 4th, there is so much liberty, 
and responsibility for government is so generally dis- 
tributed, that the holidays are challenges to thoughtful 
consideration of the duties and privileges of citizenship. 

Meeting 

This meeting can be held out of doors, the weather 
permitting. Plan to have a proper setting. Display the 
flag of the country and the Christian flag. 


Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King, ee Marth ot ‘Ontr. 
“O Beautiful for Spacious Skies.” 


Read responsively Psalm 144 


Hymn: “America the Beautiful.” 
someone tell the story.) 


Fathers,” 


(Before singing this hymn have 


Miss Katharine Lee Bates, professor of English 
Literature in Wellesley College, is the author of this 
hymn. She wrote it in 1893 while on a Western tour 
that brought her first to the Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago. The patriotic impressions made upon her 
mind by the wonderful White City she bore westward 
with her as she journeyed ta Colorado; and when at 
last she stood on the summit of Pike’s Peak and beheld 
the far-spreading panorama below and the spacious 
skies above, her soul was stirred by the thought of the 
greatness and the God-given destiny of America. These 
lines were set ringing in her heart, and into a noble 
poem she has woven the beauties of that mountain-top 
vision: 

O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 


For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain! 


Each verse is rounded with a prayer that to the 
physical beauty of her native land God may add the 


highest moral beauty: 


America! America! 

Gd shed His grace on thee, 

And crown thy gcod with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea! 


Horatio Parker, one of the greatest of American 
composers, wrote a rich melody, “America the Beau- 
tiful”, to which this hymn is set; though it is frequent- 
ly sung, and most effectively, to the tune “Materna”. 


Scripture Lesson: I Timothy 2:1-4. 


Prayer: O Thou who hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations, we thank Thee that Thou didst call 
Abraham of old, and didst lead Thy people into a 
promised iand. 

We give Thee thanks for the many who have 
found in this our land a refuge, and the birthplace 
of a larger hope. Make us mindful of the labors 
and the sacrifice of those before us, which by Thy 
grace have made possible for us a rich heritage. 


Grant us the spirit of repentance of our common 
sins which are many, and especially this, that too 
often we have forgotten Thee, our God. 

And we beseech Thee, O merciful Father, that 
our faith may not fail, nor our faithfulness, in our 
own day. Wilt Thou so help us as a people, that 
the difficulties which beset us may make us humble 
enough to look to Thee, from whom alone cometh 
.our help. 

Inspire in our hearts a deep desire and stead- 
fast purpose, to be the kind of citizens that will 
keep this country a land of promise for our con- 
tinuing race; to the glory of Thy holy name. Amen. 


A Reading: “The Creed’”—Bishop Oldham. 


Poem: “America’s Prosperity” 
Pp y 


They tell me thou art rich, my country: gold 

In gl ttering flood has poured into thy chest; 

Thy flocks and herds increase, thy barns are pressed 
With harvest, and thy stores can hardly hold 

Their merchandise; unending trains are rolled 

Along thy network of rails East and West ; 

Thy factories and forges never rest 

Thou art enriched in all things house and sold! 


But dost thou prosper? Better news I crave. 

O dearest country, is it well with thee 

Indeed, and is thy soul in health? 

A nobler people, hearts more wisely brave, 

And thoughts that lift men up and make them free— 
These are prosperity and vital health! 


—HENRY VAN DYKE 
Three eight minute talks: 


First Speaker: “True Patriotism”. 


Christianity has a proper relation to patriotism. 
Christianity is not antagonistic to right government. 
The Word of God enjoins allegiance and obedience to 
rightly constituted authority. Of course, in all cases 
God is to be obeyed rather than man, if there is a con- 
flict in commands. 


The Christian has a Christian obligation to his 
land. He owes duties to his country. In fact, the 
Christian is expected to be and should be the highest 
type and best citizen of every community and land. 

True patriotism means obedience to the laws of the 
land. The man who flaunts and disregards the laws of 
his land or community is not a true patriot. There is 
too much lawlessness abroad these days. As a result 
there has grown up an increasing lack of respect, even 
positive disrespect for the law. Not only are some, 
otherwise respectable, guilty of breaking certain laws, 
but many gcod people make light of breaking laws. 
Disregard for law, and lack of respect for those in 
authority, frequently brought on because many of those 
in authority are not worthy of respect, are prevalent in 
our land, and are dangerous conditions. True patriot- 
ism demands that our voices and influences shall be- 
used to resurrect a right respect for law, which can be 
done only by having the law administered faithfully and 
impartially. True patriotism must be religious. Should 
the day come when our land were to become irreligious, 
it would be a day when our nation’s doom would be 
spelled. Religion is absolutely necessary, and that re- 
ligion must be the Christian religion, and we may say, 
for the perpetuity of the type of government we have, 
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it is essential that the Protestant faith shall be the 
dominant one in our land. A nation without God is 
headed for the rocks. We are in danger in America be- 
cause of one of the very greatest blessings we have, 
namely, freedom and separation of Church and State. 
Freedom is apt to run into neglect and disregard. We 
need to be patriotic to see that we do not slip into 
irreligion and become a people without a religious life. 


Second Speaker: How can we make our nation more 

Christian ? 

Would anything that we might do have any effect 
towards making our nation more Christian? The 
answer is yes, for our responsibility as a citizen of this 
country is just as great and just as important as any 
other citizen of the United States. The youth of this 
country is to be responsible for the policies and the 
attitudes of the future. If every young person made a 
definite decision to be a good citizen we would find a 
change in conditions very soon. We have lived through 
a period of time which has shown us that the condition 
in which this nation, as well as the rest of the world, 
finds itself, is not to be remedied overnight. The recon- 
ditioning must be gotten under way. We know we can 
do something to make our nation more Christian. 


First of all, we ourselves must be good, Christian 
citizens. We must become acquainted with what we are 
to do. Those who are of age must learn to vote in- 
telligently. In order to improve our government, we 
must put into the seats of power men and women who 
really represent us and our opinions, and not the men 
and women of a political machine. 


In order to make our nation more Christian, we 
need to improve our individual communities. 

“Be kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love.’ “Be not slothful in business; fervent in 
spirit; serving the Lord; rejoicing in hope; continuing 
in prayer.” 

Not only need we to become good citizens in order 
to improve our nation, but we must become good 
citizens now. We need to obey the laws of our country 
and to uphold its ideals and standards—not at some in- 
definite future date, but now. We ourselves set stand- 
ards and ideals by our individual attitudes. 


“Let every soul be subject to the higher powers.” 
“God save America; 

’Mid all her splendors, 

Save her from pride and from luxury, 

Throne in her heart the unseen and eternal; 
Right be her might and truth make her free!” 


Third Speaker: 
ers. 

Every age has had its prophets and leaders. Moses 
stood fearless in the midst of an era of pessimism and 
hopelessness, proclaimed the will of God for Israel and 
led them to Canaan. Christ and His Apostles per- 
formed a similar task, in a spiritual sense, for the 
world. 

Our era 
virtue. 


Desirable Qualities in National Lead- 


is not without leaders of commendable 


(Select one or two outstanding leaders in our national life 
and point cut their commendable virtues.) 


What are the qualties that have characterized our 
great leaders fitting them for their tasks and endearing 
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them to us all? John Holland has probably best ex- 
pressed it in the virile poem: 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the ‘spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking.” 

A national leader should be a Christian. He needs 
to. fear God and feel that he is a servant of God to do 
His will. 

Honesty becomes a leader. The world can over- 
look a great many things it calls mistakes if it can be 
reasonably sure a leader is honest. 

A deep sympathy for humanity is essential in a 


leader. 

Not all of us can be leaders. Those who can should 
give their best to the task. The rest of us should show 
discernment in choosing to follow the right type of 
leadership. 

I believe in my country. 

I honor her for the great deeds, the high purposes, 
the splendid dreams, and the unstinted devotion that 
have made her great despite the vice, the selfishness, 
and the violence of past and present . 

I know that true greatness in individual character 
can come only along the lines of love and service and 
unselfishness. I believe my country can be great only as 
it lives and labors among the nations with true good- 
will in real service and by actual unselfishness. 


I realize the profound debt my country owes to alf 
who have died untimely in her service. Yet I believe 
my country is even more indebted to those who in quiet 
ways and unchronicled deeds have lived for their coun- 
try and kept her heart clean and her character true... 

I believe the great crises of my country’s past have 
been inward, when vice sapped our moral fiber, when 
selfishness intrenched itself, and when violence and 
hatred stalked unreproved. 

I know today is shadowed by the same dangers. 
Vice still rots the heart. Selfishness is still suicide. To 
take the sword of violence is to perish by the swerd. 


We can be saved today, as we have been saved in 
the past, only by the unnoticed and unnumbered heroes 
who quietly live down vice and selfishness and violence. 

And we can make our country great by causing her 
to live among the nations a people not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. 


Special Music: ‘“Recessional”—DeKoven. 


“Tt is not necessary for all men to be great in 
action. The greatest and sublimest power is often 
simple patience.”—Bushnell. 

“No man can reach his ideals without the help of 


God. We can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth us.”—Willett. 

Offering. 

Hymn: “God Bless Our Native Land.” 


Lord’s Prayer. 
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July 10, 1938 
Fourth Sunday After Trinity, 
HITLER AND THE CHURCH 


Acts 2:1-18 


(Prepared by Rey. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, Luther League of America) 


Hymns, Psalm and special features for this meeting should be 
arranged by the leader. 


The topic we present is of a timely nature. Most 
of the material presented is quoted. It will require 
further study on the part of the leader in the presenta- 
tion of the topic material and discussion. 

The Chancellor of Germany today is vested in the 
person of Adolf Hitler and is in reality not a German 
by birth, but of German-Austrian extraction. The home 
in which he was born is in Braunau Am Inn and is only 
a short distance from the Bavarian border. Herein the 
small village of Braunau and at other places Hitler did 
not spend a carefree and happy youth, but was com- 
pelled to make his own living after the early death of 
his father, a public official of low rank. 

Possessing artistic talent he wanted to enroll at 
the Art Academy in Vienna but was rejected because 
of inadequate preparatory requisites. 

As an alternative he became a building artisan, but 
had some unfortunate experiences because of his re- 
fusal to comply with the terroristic demands of social 
democracy upon his co-laborers. He narrowly escaped 
being hurled from a high scaffold down to the ground. 
As the result of this experience, Hitler, who up to this 
time had paid attention only to the political condition 
existing in Austria-Hungary, now devoted his special 
interest and attention to Marxism. It is to this period 
that is traced the beginning. Hitler’s sworn hostility 
to that pernicious poison which was destined to make 
Adolph Hitler the “Liberator of the people from the 
fangs of communism and Bolshevism”. 

One January 20, 1933, President Von Hindenburg 
made Adolf Hitler the Chancellor of the German nation. 
The entire Fatherland rejoiced when these two men, 
the one a field marshal and the other a common soldier 
of the World War, were thus united and pledged to 
work together for the reconstruction of Germany. “At 
last the poisonous viper of communism was crushed 
and the nation rescued from its venomous fangs.” 

Pastor Hans Kirsten, of Hanover, Germany, says, 
“We Lutherans are grateful for this man. We believe, 
as do the majority of our people, that God sent this 
man to us just in time to tear us away from the abysmal 
depths into which Bolshevism threatened to hurl us.” 

We are all well aware of the many political changes 
that have taken place in central Europe since Hitler 
became the Chancellor of Germany. 

What about the Church of Germany? Again Hans 
Kirsten says, “The New Germany is a state guarantee- 
ing absolute religious liberty. That this is the case be- 
comes plainly evident from the repeated official utter- 
ances of its leading statesmen.” 

The program of the National Socialist German 
Labor Party has specifically stated: “We demand free- 
dom for all religious creeds in the country, insofar as 
these do not jeopardize the continued existance of the 
government.” 

In this first message to the Reichstag March 23, 
1933, Chancellor Hitler declared, “The government 
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recognizes the two Christian confessions as highly im- 
portant factors for the preservation of our national 
life. It pledges itself to respect all existing covenants 
between them and the separate states, their rights are 
not to be impugned. But this government does hope 
and expect that the program of national and social 
elevation which it has established as its goal will be 
honored with reciprocal respect. Toward all other 
creeds its policy shall be one of impartial justice.” 


Neo-Paganism 

Again we quote from Pastor Hans Kirsten: “There 
exists in Germany today a Neo-Paganism, a religious 
moventent which openly and deliberately repudiates 
Christianity and intends to supplant it with a new cult, 
designed along lines of an allegedly closer spiritual 
affinity to the Teutonic nature of the Germans than 
‘non-Aryan’ Christianity could provide. Just what the 
characteristic principles of this new faith are to be is 
a matter of debate even among its chief protagonists. 
On this issue they have grouped themselves into an 
assortment of more or less radical movements. The 
most radical section rallies about the persons of Gen- 
eral Ludendorff and his wife. This faction has made 
active warfare against Christianity the fundamental 
plank in its platform. During an interview with a press 
correspondent Ludendorff recently complained that the 
term “unchristian” was too vapid and colorless for his 
purposes, since it did not expressly describe him as 
anti-Christian. We must bear in mind, however, that 
these aberrations of the Ludendorffhians are in no way 
to be identified or confused with any official position. of 
the party; but rather that the government has felt itself 
obliged to call a halt and dissolve his militant organiza- 
tion, the Tannenberg League, especially since it had 
also become a dangerous political nuisance. 


The largest of the new heathen groups is that 
known as the ‘German Faith Movement’, in which the 
leading spirit is a former clergyman of the Basel Mis- 
sion, Prof. Hauer. This cult also is inimical to Chris- 
tianity, demanding of its members complete severance 
of all church affiliations. However they firmly decline 
to enlist the powers of the state in forcing their pro- 
gram upon anyone; they champion the freedom of faith 
and conscience. Germans of all classes, who have ex- 
perienced keen disappointment in the perverted form 
of Christianity sponsored by the State Church, are 
viewing the German Faith Movement with an unwhole- 
some interest, though the number of those who claim 
actual membership is not too large. Yet even this 
movement, as well as all similar organizations—of 
which there are a considerable number—ekes out a 
parasitical existence solely through its blatant opposi- 
tion to a still-dominant Christianity, and collapses com- 
pletely when asked to stand alone upon a positive plat- 
form of its own. 

There exists, admittedly then, a Neo-Paganism in 
Germany, and its influence dare not be underrated. All 
Christian bodies—including the Lutheran Church—will 
do well to observe it closely and note the dangers 
threatening them from this quarter. Yet real as this 
menace is, just so unreal is the myth being industrious- 
ly propagandized in foreign countries that the govern- 
ment is bending every effort toward replacing Chris- 
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tianity with this heathenism, and with that end in view 
is actually persecuting the Christian Church. In ref- 
erence to this common misconception I would like to 
assure you most emphatically: Not a single person 
in all Germany has thus far been made to feel obliged 
to renounce his Christianity in favor of Neo-Paganism. 
More than that: Not a single person in all Germany 
has thus far been persecuted or even underprivileged 
because of his Christian faith. Full religious freedom 
in Germany has not been a mere vision or theory. It 
has been and still is a very practical fact. 

An interested and informed observer of the Ger- 
man Church situation is Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
president of the United Lutheran Church in America. 
He is eminently qualifed to speak regarding Church 
conditions there, for as ehairman of the American divi- 
sion of the executive committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention he has been constantly in touch with Ger- 
man leaders of the Lutheran Church. 

The following is an excerpt from a recent address 
by Dr. Knubel regarding “Germany’s Church Problem” 

“No man can sericusly study the situation in Ger- 
many today without a recognition of the firm strength 
of the government there and also of the firm strength 
of Christianity there. Both are growing essentially 
stronger. That antagonisms should result is manifest. 
It is the old antagonism between State and Church 
The observer is inevitakly led to test his own views of 
both, and to question his personal convictions and de- 
votion regarding both politics and religion. Germany 
is at present going through mighty experiences wherein 
human lives suffer awful stress. All of her past, all of 
her essential qualities are rushing forward with a de- 
mand for fullest expression. Exaggerations and excesses 
become inevitable, and these form too often the basis 
for news reports which are misleading. 

“Germany is a stage teday where men may see the 
possibilities of their own personal and national lives. 
The totalitarian idea of the state that prevails is a view 
of government which carries to the full limit thoughts, 
the seeds of which are in us all. A sincere and though- 
ful Britisher can be heard to say that the two greatest 
blessings the earth has known are Christianity and the 
British Empire. Many of us Americans exalt to ques- 
tionable heights at times our patriotic convictions as 
to the divine purposes of our-own government. On the 
other hand, as the present human idea of the State has 
pressed alarmingly upon the Church, Christianity there 
has provided heroic examples which the Church in all 
lands has needed. Christianity in Germany and every- 
where else had taken things with too great ease. A 
foolish, superficial optimism possessed us. We pre- 
pared ourselves toward a set goal of evangelizing the 
world in our own generation, and were sure that we 
could almost mechanically Christianize in a short while 
the whole social order. Now we can know anew what 
it means to be a Christian—that he must bravely bear 
testimony of a deep faith in thrilling words and purified 
life. 

“The religious situation in Germany is intensely 
serious, but it is geod to know that the people in all 
walks of life there, while devotedly loyal to the goy- 
ernment, wish the Church difficulties to be settled in 
favor of the Church.” 
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How Seriously Must Hitler Be Taken? Christian Century 53 :1277. 
September 30, 1936 
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One Leader, 
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Nazis Woo and Warn Churches. 
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What Germany Does to the Jews. 
85:275-7. January a 1936 

Fate of German Jews. P. S. Bernstein. 

Germany Army Enters the Church War. 
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Let Mortal Tongues Awake! M. Schroeder. 
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Nazi Against the Church. W. Gurian. 
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Bloodless Purge in the Nazi State. 
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Sbiceityes: A. J. Eker. Christian Century 55:249. February 
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Hitler Dooms the Church. 
March 19, 1938 
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Dugdale, Bost Houghton, 1937 (copyright 1933) 
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& Co. 
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July 17, 1938 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity 


THREATS TO OUR LIBERTY 


Nehemiah 4:1-23 


(Prepared by Rey. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Executive 
Secretary, Luther League of America) 


Hymns, Psalms and special features for this meeting should 
be arranged by the leader. 


Daily Bible Readings 
Jeremiah 34:8-16. Proclaim Liberty 
Judges 17:1-6. Slaves to Silver 
Isaiah 61:1-11. Righteous Liberty 
John 8:31-38. Liberating Trath 
Galatians 3:15-29. Covenants of Liberty 
Colossians 3:5-25. New Liberty 
Nehemiah 4:1-23. Precautions 
Our Topic is divided into three parts: 
I. Threats to the rights of workers. 
II. Threats to freedom of opinion. 


Ill. Threats to religious Liberty. 


(Discussion on these three points can be assigned 
to three different members of the Luther League under 
the directions of the leader.) 


The Leader: We, as Christian citizens of this coun- 
try, ought to be greatly concerned about such threats 
to our liberty. But one of the values of living in a 
democracy is that we can do more than complain about 
the wrongs of the country. We all have a share in mak- 
ing the situation better. 
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“Tf I were given but two words”, said a noted 
Christian statesman, “for the summary of the menaces 
to liberty, I rather consider these would be, Impatience 
and Selfishness.” 

The objection was made that these would not 
cover such root evils as disobedience, disregard, greed, 
pride, love of luxury, etc. 

The very subject, “Threats to our Liberty’, said 
he, “is negative and you must be careful or you will be 
reasoning in a circle. Yet I think that most of those 
you named are included in the various forms of selfish- 
ness. Impatience may indicate something constructive, 
yet rarely.” 

Another Christian scholar has said, “The humblest 
citizen has the right and duty of trying to move public 
Opinion in the true direction. As for the voice of the 
people being the voice of God, that all depends on 
what people say. There is nothing impossible in the 
voice of the people’s being the voice of Satan.” 

Let us listen to what some of our leaders and 
thinkers have said about equal justice and rights of 
citizens, 

First, to the Declaration of Independence. 
someone read the quotations as responses): 

‘Whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends (the rights of the people to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness) it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it.” 

Leader: To George Washington, in his Farewell 
address: 

“The basis of our political systems is the right of 
the people to make and alter their constitutions of gov- 
ernment.” 

Leader: To the Bill of Rights: 

“The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, and no war- 
rants shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath, or affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized.” 

Leader: To Henry Ward Beecher: 

“Man was the most sacred trust of God to the 
world. Accepted as such, a distinction could not be 
made between one man and another. All governments 
were from and for man, and not over him and upon 
him.” 

Leader: One of our members (name of person) 
will discuss with you our first point. 


I.—Threats to the Rights of Workers 

We like to think that in America every man and 
woman has a right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness” and that he may do what he can to achieve 
that right. 

Chiefly in order to reduce the power and the profits 
of the rich manufacturers, the capitalists, the laborers 
or employees formed trade unions, by which they can 
turn their labor into a monopoly almost equally as 
powerful as that of the employers. Although organ- 
ized for the maintenance of good working conditions 
and obtaining of fair wages, labor or trade unions have 
become a strong power in shaping the economic con- 
ditions of America, by means of collective bargaining 


(Have 
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as well as strikes. While there are some disadvantages 
to trade unionism, and their power is sometimes abused, 
such unfortunate factors have been found to be out- 
weighed by the advantages, if justly and peaceably 
gained, 

A threat to this liberty extended to the workers 
of our country has been revealed by the La Follette 
committee investigating civil liberties in America and 
the stories of the terrorizing of employees during some 
recent strikes. 

The committee revealed that a firm called “Cor- 
poration Auxiliary Company” supplies spies to corpo- 
rations wanting them. There are several of these “spy 
companies” the investigating committee has revealed, 
and they all specialize in supplying spies, strike-break- 
ers, and things to corporations wanting to break up 
labor organizations in their factories. The men are sup- 
posedly hired as regular workers in a factory, then go 
to work to report on union activity and give the names 
of men connected with it, to stir up trouble, and to dis- 
credit the union with other workers. 

According to the social creed of the Churches, 
which has been adopted by most of the large com- 
munions in America, the Church “stands for the right 
of employees and employers alike to organize.” 


For discussion: Why is it important to have both 
employers and employees represented when decisions 
are to be made regarding hours, wages, working con- 
ditions and so on? 

Do you think it is fair for heads of corporations to 
hire spies, and to discharge any workers who are re- 
ported as being active in any effective union? What 
does such activity make of the workers? What does 
this practice do to our liberty? 

Leader: Let us listen to what some of our leaders 
and thinkers have said about the right of citizens to 
freedom of enterprise. To Abraham Lincoln: 


“T am glad to see that a system of labor prevails in 
New England under which laborers can strike when 
they want to, where they are not obliged to work under 
all circumstances, and are not tied down and obliged to 
labor whether you pay them or not. I like the system 
which lets a man quit when he wants to, and wish it 
might prevail everywhere I want every man to 
have his chance.” (Speech delivered at New Haven, 
March 6, 1860.) : 

Leader: To Daniel Webster: 

“The freest government cannot long endure when 
the tendency of the law is to create a rapid accumula- 
tion of property in the hands of a few, and to render 
the masses poor and dependent.” 

Leader: To Thomas Jefferson: 

“All eyes are opened or opening to the rights of 
man. The general spread of the light of science has 
already laid open to every view the truth, that the mass 
of mankind has not been born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favored few booted and spurred, ready to 
ride them legitimately, by the grace of God.” 


II.—Threats to Freedom of Opinion 
We like to think that in America every man has 
a right to his own opinions, that the principles of free . 
speech and a free press are really a part of our herit- 
age. 
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(Relate some instances that recently came to your 
attention of individuals or government agencies banning 
certain magazines or articles in magazines.) 


Why are laws or practices which prevent people 
from speaking what they believe threats to our liberty? 
Will preventing ideas from being expressed wipe out 
those ideas? 

What sort of government would we have if any- 
one opposed things that government did was prohibited 
from expressing his beliefs? Should any government 
be criticized? Can you be loyal and at the same time 
critical of your government? 


Leader: Let us listen to what some of our leaders 
and thinkers have said about the right of a free people 
to their own opinions and ideas and the pepression of 
them. To William Ellery Channing: 

“Freedom of opinion, of speech, and of the press 
is our most valuable privilege, the very soul of republi- 
can institution, the safe-guard of all other rights. We 
may learn its value if we reflect that there is nothing 
which tyrants so much dread. If such men abandon the 
right of free discussion; if awed by threats, they suppress 
their convictions; if rules succeed in silencing every 
voice but that which approves them; if nothing reaches 
the people but what would lend support to men in power 
—farewell to liberty.” 

Leader: And to Voltaire, the great social philoso- 
pher: 

“T do not agree with one word you say, but I will 
give my life to maintain your right to say it.” 


III.—Threats to Religious Liberty 
We like to think that in America we have religious 
liberty, that every race has equal rights, that persecution 
of other races would be impossible here. 


But do you knew that there are today in America 
a number of organizations and publications which have 
as their purpose the wipmg out of minority groups and 
stirring up hatred against anyone with ideas different 
from their own? 


Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, Jr., 
magazine, “The Churchman,” has been investigating 
these organizations and publications. Says he: ‘Such 
propaganda is rife throughout the United States.” 


One of the most regrettable things about these or- 
ganizations is that they pretend (or probably really be- 
lieve) that they exist for “the defense of Christianity.” 
Says Dr. Shipler further: “The (pro-facist) movements 
would be less insidious if they were not being dis- 
guised under the labels of patriotism and Christianity. 
We are told often enough that communism drives 
straight at the heart of religion; that it aims to set up 
a godless society. But what of movements which, flying 
the banner of Christianity and patriotic devotion to 
democracy, preach an incessant race hatred, aimed at 
Jews; which declare that they stand for freedom and at 
the same time are loaded with specific opposition to the 
Bill of Rights?” 

In what way are organizations that stir up hatred of 
any racial or religious group real threats to our liberty? 


editor of the episcopal 


Leader: Listen again to the first section of the Bill 
of Rights: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
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thereof, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press, or the right of the people to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances.” 

Leader: To Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural 
address: 

“All, too, will bear in mind this sacred principle, 
that though the will of the majority is in all cases to 
prevail, that will, to be rightful, must be reasonable; 
that the minority possess their equal rights which equal 
law must protect, and to violate would be oppression.” 


Three Things Each of Us Must Do 

1. If we really desire to have liberty and justice for 
all, we must, first of all, be sensitive to the needs of 
other persons. When injustice is being done, we must 
not blind our eyes to it; nor, when we see that liberty 
is being denied to others, should we turn away because 
we are fearful our own liberty may be taken from us. 
If we are willing to permit an unjust state of affairs to 
exist merely because we ourselves happen to be com- 
fortable and secure, we are not true believers in free- 
dom and justice. 

2. If we truly seek liberty and justice for all, we 
must be willing to take the consequences of our own 
actions. Sometimes we ourselves are guilty of doing 
things which will delay the coming of justice, or we 
stand by while others are’ deprived of liberty. Then, 
when we see what happens, we blame “fate” or “the 
times” or something else, instead of admitting that our 
actions or our failure to act is responsible. 

People used to say that when a man prospered it 
was because he had been good and God was showing 
his approval. But for a long time, men have questioned 
this interpretation. You remember that Job could not 
understand why so much trouble had come upon him 
when he had lived a righteous life. And Jesus Himself 
said that God sends his rain upon the just and unjust. 
We know in our own times that the amount of money a 
man possesses is not an indication of his worth, since 
some men are unscrupulous and unfair in their dealings 
with their fellow men, and hence are able to make larger 
profits than others in the same business who are con- 
cerned about human welfare. 

It is necessary, therefore, for us to be willing to 
take the consequences of our actions. This means that, 
if we are true believers in justice and liberty for all, we 
will feel our responsibility not only for that which we 
do, but for that which we fail to do. 

3. If we truly believe in liberty and justice for all, 
we know that as long as a single person is unjustly 
treated or denied liberty, we ourselves are in danger 
of losing our liberty and of being treated unjustly. A 
sore of discontent and injustice will affect the whole 
nation. “Liberty is not the right of one, but of all,” 
said Herbert Spencer. 

If we want the right to express our opinions, we 


. should permit other persons to have the same. right. 


It is human nature to like the people who agree with us 
and to pay little attention to those who do not. Be- 
cause of this, it is all the more important that we listen 
to those who disagree with us. Charles Darwin said 
that he used to write down what the people who dis- 
agreed with him said, because he was likely to forget 
those words while he remembered the points at which 
people agreed with him, 
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We must realize that we are spoiling our own 
chances for liberty or justice when we deny it to even 
the least of our fellow men. 

“No man is free while one for freedom fears.” 


July 24, 1938 
Sixth Sunday after Trinity 


SHALL WE LOOK TO THE CHURCH 
OR STATE? 


I Peter 2513-17 
(Prepared by Rev. Paul M. Kinports, D.D., Executive 


Secretary, Luther League of America) 

Hymns, Psalms and special features for this meeting 
should be arranged by the leader. 

The problem of the Church and state is one of 
the most discussed issues today. The sweeping political 
changes caused by a new philosophy of life present 
many difficulties throughout the world. 

In this country we believe in the separation of 
Church and State. It is part of our Constitution. And 
the Church does not believe in meddling with politics. 
Its influence is an indirect one. Through the preach- 
ing of the Gospel the Church endeavors to lead people 
to believe in God, and faith in God will then make the 
people good citizens, and good citizens will direct and 
govern the state aright. 

The Lutheran Church in particular holds that it 
must not mix with politics. It has one supreme task: 
the great commission of Jesus Christ, to preach the 
gospel to all men. 

Christianity asks no immunity or protection. It 
will stand on its merits. However, it is justified in 
asking that the state should not support other conflict- 
ing religions in schools and other institutions. 

There is a “lobby” system that occasionally func- 
tions which is essentially vicious. It is not the business 
of the Church to force men to seek God and righteous- 
ness. Our badly-enforced laws on crime, the use of in- 
toxicants, etc., ought to make us wise in observation 
of misdirected reform efforts. Let the Church protest; 
let the Christians vote and speak; let the will of the 
Church be made known. But coercism in attaining any 
moral or religious end proves a fruitless effort. 


Christian a Citizen 

The Christian is a citizen of two worlds. He is 
part of a kingdom or government, that is, of this world 
—and part of that invisible kingdom of Christ which is 
not of this world. As belonging to an earthly govern- 
ment, the Christian realizes, as no other citizen does, 
that government is an institution of God. His view of 
of the state and its powers is altogether different from 
that of most men, and even, of perhaps, most so-called 
Christians. Government is founded upon law, and law 


is God’s order not only in the realm of nature, but also- 


in the regulation of human affairs. There is implanted 
in man a sense of the need of law and order in all the 
relationships of life and that sense finds expression in 
the three great institutions that are ordained of God— 
the Family, the State, and the Church. But these are 
divine institutions in human hands, and therefore, neces- 
sarily imperfect. The Family is the foundation on which 
both the Church and the State are built; and yet it may 
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be thoroughly un-Christian in spirit and life. And yet 
it is a divine institution, no matter how imperfect its 
life may be The same is true of the State. As a rule, 
the powers it exercises have been in the hands of men 
who either knew not God or did not seek to rule accord- 
ing to His will. And yet, with all the evils that have 
followed the rule of unprincipled men in authority, 
government in their hands is far better than no govern- 
ment at all. The powers that be are ordained of God 
however much they may be abused. No State, no gov- 
ernment; no Government, no order; no Order, no law; 
no law—what then is there left but anarchy and chaos? 
The absolute necessity of human law is proof that there 
exists a still higher law that is divine and points to a 
suptfeme authority as Law-giver whose name is God. 
Such is the Christian view of the State. 


Jesus and an Unjust Tax 

A just tax is not only an obligation; it is also a 
measure of the service which the State is rendering the 
citizen. When he pays his taxes, he will do it cheer- 
fully (if he has the mind and spirit of the Christian). 
He will look upon it more as a thank-offering for the 
protection and service the State is giving him than as 
an impost or toll exacted for services not rendered. To 
evade a just tax is the same thing as defrauding the 
government. To rebel against its payment is both dis- 
loyal and ungrateful. “There goes my friend,’ said 
a minister as he pointed to a policeman. When asked 
who he was, the minister replied: “I don’t know his 
name and never spoke to him. But I do know that but 
for him and his class, our city would not be a safe 
place to live in.” Servants who administer and execute 
the laws are our friends and the money paid out in taxes 
for their support should be most cheerfully given. But 
how about an unjust tax? Our Lord has shown us how 
to deal with it. The tax which was asked of Him was 
for the support of the Church, and the State had no 
right to ask it of Him who was.the Head of the Church. 
“Do kings demand taxes from their own children?” is 
His question “Do they not gather their taxes from out- 
side their own families? From their subjects? Why then 
should I, the Head of the Church, be taxed to support 
the Church?” But Christ, who humbled Himself and 
became obedient to the law, expresses His submission 
beautifully in the case of this demand for tribute ahd in 
His submission to baptism. Most taxes are perhaps 
open to the charge of some injustice; but the Christian, 
while he may and should protest, finds it necessary to 
submit. 

The State Owes the Church 

The individual citizen as a Church member has a 
right to expect privileges of the State which have for 
several centuries characterized the United States as a 
‘Vand of liberty.” The citizen has been granted the 
privilege of “worshipping God according to the dictates 
of his conscience,” by the Constitution. Therefore, the 
State acts as a protecting power over the Church in 
allowing no one to infringe upon or disturb the spiritual 
worship of its citizens. 

The government should in all fairness, give to the 
Church some recognition and prestige. The Church in 
its missionary and charitable work accomplishes’ much 
towards helping the orphans, sick, etc.; thereby relieving 
the State of some of its burden. 
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It also carries out quite an educational program, and 
to.no small extent helps relieve the State of its edu- 
cational responsibility. Is it not right then, that proper 
recognition be made and encouragement be given to 
her for her efforts, in order that she might be encour- 
aged to carry on the good work in spite of huge ex- 
penditures? 


What Does the Church Owe the State? 

If the Church member is a recipient of all these 
privileges, surely he must give something to the State 
in return. First, since he is a child of God, he will 
“submit himself to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s sake.’ This will prove particularly difficult when 
he encounters a law which, in his estimation, has been 
foolishly made, and yet, obeying a law because it is a 
law, and not because he agrees with its fundamentals, 
will be the best proof that he lives his faith, and surely 
this is the aim of every Christian. 

Respect towards the Constitution and the laws of 
the land—this we owe to the State. 

The primary call on the loyalty and service, both 
of the Church and of the individual Christian believer, 
will be as a rule, the community in which God has set 
him. Every Church should regard itself as a Church 
for the whole people. This means that it accepts its 
place in the community life and acknowledges its re- 
sponsibility along with all other Christian bodies to 
reach all members of the community in relation to every 
aspect of their life, with the pure message of the gos- 
pel. In doing this it does not mean that the Church 
subordinates itself to the national life. 

Shall we look to the State or Church for education? 

The State today frequently insists on retaining all 
education in its own hands. This policy is regarded by 
some as unfortunate in that it prevents an enriching 
variety in educational work. 

Where the State is using education as an instru- 
ment of propaganda for inculcating views of life which 
negate the Christian faith, the Church has lost her 
influence in the affairs of the State. 

Has the Church lost her influence in the educational 
circles of our own State? Is there evidence of un-Chris- 
tian teaching in the educational program of our State? 

In some lands provision for Christian teaching finds 
a place in the school maintained by the State. This 
plan makes possible, as perhaps no other could, the 
diffusion of knowledge of the contents of the Bible and 
of Christian belief throughout the population. 

Do you think this system would be helpful in our 
State? What effect would there be if the teacher lacks 
adequate training and conviction in religion? 

The. Church may exercise her influence through 
teachers in State schools. These may be her members, 
or may be won into her membership. Even if there is 
no formal religious instruction, there will be abundant 
opportunity for Christian work through personal in- 
fluence and in the manner of presentation of’ non-re- 
ligious subjects. 

Leader: (Have the members express their opinions 
as to whether the State or the Church should foster 
the educational program today.) 

Should we look to the State or the Church for our 
social or economic security and old age pensions? 
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The functions of the State in modern social life 
are extremely comprehensive and many sided. The 
State is not merely concerned with external security 
and the internal order and justice. It takes both science 
and economics under its guardianship. By its decisions, 
by its fostering or its neglect of the manifold interests 
of society, it directs the whole in accordance with its 
will. 

Wherein lies the distinctive responsibility of the 
Church and of its members in relation to the State in 
all its varied activities? 

Shall the Church continue her institutions and ful- 
fill her responsibilities to those in need? What are the 
advantages of the Church institutions over those ad- 
ministered by the State? 

What differences are evident in the aid adminis- 
tered by the Church and that administered by the 
State? 

All social agencies, public and private, secular and 
religious, had their origin in the impulse to service 
found in the Christian Church. The Church is never 
deaf or blind to human need. When the cry for help is 
raised the Church does her best to help. 

The Church not only gives material relief but her 
greatest gift is the gospel of salvation. Through serv- 
ices and pastoral care and instruction each year many, 
many people are brought to Christ. 


July 31, 1938 
Seventh Sunday aiter Trinity, 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 


(By Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede, Missionary Secretary, 
Luther League of America) 


This topic is designed to acquaint Leaguers with 
the functioning of the U. L. C. A—the machinery of 
this mighty organization of which each and every 
Leaguer may well be proud to be a part. So great is 
the work, so vast is the scope of our Church's endeav- 
ors, that reference to the graphic presentation herewith 
printed, will help materially in a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the functioning of the U. L. C. A. 


Congregations 

The congregation is not only the unit in essence 
in the life of the Church, but on that account it is the 
unit in almost every other respect. It is the unit in 
resources, in organization, in growth (people join the 
Church only by joining congregations), in authority 
and in service. Whatever social service the Church per- 
forms is done through congregations as social centers 
or as supporters of special agencies. Whatever educa- 
tional work is done is similarly performed. This is most 
evidently the case in missionary service. 


Constituent Synods 

The congregations of the U. L. C. A. are organized, 
in larger units, into thirty-four constituent Synods. The 
purpose of a Synod in the U. L. C. A. is to find ways 
and means for the Church, as it exists in congregations, 
to carry out the commission of Christ to “go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel.” 

The constituent Synods are organized under char- 
ters and constitutions in which their nature and func- 
tions are specified. Membership by a congregation in 
a constituent Synod is conditioned upon agreement be- 
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tween constitutions in all essential points, especially in 
doctrinal standards. But in the organization of con- 
stituent Synods the fact is recognized that the unit 
ef authority always remains with the congregation. The 
Synod is an association of congregations, a contractual 
body whose acts are binding upon all participating 
parties. The Synod is made the agent of the congrega- 
tions by the congregations themselves, and certain things 
are referred to the Synods by the congregations with 
power to act. Thus the actions of the Synod become 
binding upon the congregations by their own agreement. 
The United Lutheran Church in America 

The United Lutheran Church in America is referred 
to, by its members, as “the whole Church.” That, of 
course, does not mean that it is regarded literally as 
the whole Christian Church, but it is the whole Church 
as far as their organizational relationship is concerned. 

It is in uthat sense that the phrase is used here. The 
U. L. C. A. is organized from congregations up. It is 
not a creation but a development. It is no more a 
super-body over constituent Synods than the constitu- 
ent Synods are super-bodies over the congregations. 
It is just to the constituent Synods what they are to 
the congregations. It is in reality but the extension 
of the congregation, through delegate representation, for 
the full expression and service of the individual congre- 
gation in cooperative work with other congregations. 
It functions in only the larger spheres where the in- 
terests and responsibilities of the whole Church are 
recognized, notably in the ministry of mercy, in edu- 
cation, in liturgical orders, etc., and, preeminently, in 
missions, at home and abroad. Its organization is con- 
sistent with its origin. As congregations have been or- 
ganized into Synods on agreement in faith, practice and 
purpose, so have the constituent Synods been organized 
into the U. L. C. A. upon the same basis. 

The practical tasks for which the U. L. C. A. is 
responsible are called “general causes,” because they 
are comprehensive in sphere and are continuous in op- 
eration. They involve the whole program of the whole 
Church, and are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. 

The organization machinery employed by the 
U. L. C. A. in its work is that called for by experience 
in view of the growth and character of the work itself. 
Spheres have been defined, activities co-ordinated and 
departments designated. The work is carried on by 
conventions, boards, commissions and committees, each 
organized and directed in turn in the light of experience 
and character of work. 

The U. L. C. A. holds biennial conventions. The 
purpose cf these conventions is to report to the whole 
Church on its general work, to give an accounting for 
trusts committed to its various agencies and, upon in- 
formation received, to give directions for the continua- 
tion of the work. The U. L. C. A. convention represents 
the assembly of the whole Church in as real and prac- 
tical way as is feasible. The convention is a delegate 
body, composed of delegates elected by the constituent 
Synods in conventions, composed of delegates from 
congregations. 

At the U. L. C. A conventions all boards are elected 
and are told what the will of the Church is for the 
work committed to them. The functions of the conven- 
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tion are provided for, between biennial meetings, by the 
election of an Executive Board. With a single excep- 
tion, all other boards and committees are charged with 
the direct promotion of specified work of the Church. 
The exception is the Commission on Adjudication. 


Boards 
The Executive Board 

This Board is composed of the President, the Sec- 
retary, the Treasurer, together with six ministerial and 
six lay members elected as members by the general 
body. Quoting from the Constitution: “It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Board to represent The 
United Lutheran Church in America and to carry out 
its resolutions and attend to its business during the 
interim; it shall coordinate the work of the executive 
departments, receive reports as to the work and needs 
of the several Boards, present a budget to the conven- 
tions with apportionments, fill vacancies not otherwise 
provided for, and perform such other work as may be 
delegated to it by the general body, to which it shall 
make full report of its acts.” 


Commission of Adjudication 
The Commission of Adjudication has been called 
the “Supreme Court” of the Church, and to it are re- 
ferred, for interpretation and decision, all disputed ques- 
tions of doctrine and practice. 


Direct Service Agencies 
The direct service agencies of the Church are those 
agencies which are charged with responsibility for the 
promotion of specific causes. These agencies in the 
Woes Cle ee aren 


The Board of Foreign Missions 
To this Board is committed the work of carrying 
the Gospel to non-Christian lands according to the 
great commission of the Lord. 


The Board of American Missions 

The work of this Board is to provide for the ex- 
tension of the Church in the unoccupied places in the 
United States, Canada, and U. S island territory. This 
Board also aids groups where local support is insuffi- 
cient. Then too, the Board of American Missions pion- 
eers in work for special groups and carries on dis- 
tinctive work among Italians, Jews, Indians, and Ne- 
groes, and other isolated linguistic or racial groups. 


The Inner Mission Board 

The distinct field of service to which this Board is 
devoted is that of “applied” Christianity. By a well 
directed effort to care for the unfortunate and depend- 
ent, from the orphaned infant to the lonely aged, the 
afflicted in mind, or body, or spirit, it touches “social 
service” on the one hand, and by constant care to mani- 
fest the spirit of Christ in unselfish love and to do its 
whole work in His name, it touches “evangelism on the 
other hand,” or speaking more accurately, it brings these 
two activities together. 


The Board of Publication 
The Board of Publication, in the very nature of the 
case, is more like an ordinary manufacturing and com- 
mercial corporation than any other board in the 
Church. That is true only in its operations, however. 
In its purpose it is essentially an educational and pro- 
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motional institution. Its purpose in general is “to give 
material support to the benevolent, charitable, educa- 
tional and missionary undertakings of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America, by conducting a printing, 
binding, publishing and stationery business, and, by 
procuring, manufacturing, buying and selling and deal- 
ing in literature, especially religious literature of all 
Actiid Gir ence 


The Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 

The name of this board designates its work very 
definitely. “Relief” is a flexible provision by which help 
may be given to ministers, or their widows or their 
children in cases of extraordinary need. 


The Parish and Church School Board 
The province of this Board is to prepare systems 
of lessons for Sunday Bible schools, week-day Bible 
schools, catechetical classes, Christian kindergartens, 
daily vacation Bible schools, teacher training, young 
people’s societies, etc. 


The Board of Deaconess Work 
This Board is concerned primarily with recruiting 
candidates for the diaconate, and training them for their 
work, and directing and caring for them throughout 
their life work. 


Committees 

Such work of the Church as does not require or- 
ganized service of an institutional or incorporated char- 
acter, is placed in the hands of committees and com- 
missions. There are fifteen standing committees provided 
for in the by-laws of the Church. They must be elected 
or appointed regularly. The duties of these various 
committees ‘are designated by the names which they 
bear. All but two of them are appointed by the presi- 
dent. The two committees, which are elected by the 
convention, are: 


The Committee on Church Papers 
The Executive Committee of the Laymen’s 
Movement 

The other thirteen standing committees are: 
Statistical and Church Year Book Committee 
Committee on Common Service Book 
Committee on Church Music 
Committee on German Interests 
Committee on Lutheran Brotherhoods 
Committee on Women’s Work 
Committee on Associations of Young People 
Committee on Army and Navy Work 
Committee on Moral and Social Welfare 
Committee on Evangelism 
Committee on Church Architecture 
Committee on Publicity 
Committee on Transportation 


Auxiliaries 

The United Lutheran Church recognizes the value 
of certain organizations within itself, but Church-wide, 
which furnish education and inspiration in the work of 
the Church and at the same time give substantial aux- 
iliary support to the Church enterprises. The most not- 
able of these are the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Luther League, the Laymen’s Movement, and the 
Brotherhood. 


Institutions 


There are many great institutions maintained by the 
constituency of the U. L. C. A. These are owned, 
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maintained and operated by constituent synods, singly 
or in groups, but there is a very vital relationship main- 
tained between them and certain of the general boards, 
as between seminaries or colleges and the Board of 
Education; or between the institutions of mercy and 
the Inner Mission Board. These institutions are a very 
part of the life of the United Lutheran Church, and 
every program of the Church includes care for their 
welfare and usefulness. They are indispensible to the 
Church, and it was the recognition of that fact that 
brought them into existence. 

The matter of authority in the U. L. C. A. deserves 
attention as to its reality and nature. This authority is 
neither inherent nor acquired, nor is it assumed. It is 
bestowed by congregations through constituent synods, 
and is therefore both real and valid. The authority 
exercised is the authority delegated, with responsibility 
for its exercise, by those to whom it speaks, and has a 
moral force even greater than its formal validity. It is 
only upon such recognition of authority that the U. L. 
C. A. can assume and discharge the responsibilities for 
the major enterprises of the Church as a whole. This 
is all the more apparent! when it is remembered that 
the U. L. C. A. is given no blanket authority in the 
promotion of these enterprises, but has its authority re- 
defined every two years in convention, where the con- 
gregations give instructions through the delegates from 
the constituent synods. 


Explanation 
This article is based on “A Pen Picture of the U. 
L. C. A.” by Dr. Greever in the Year Book for 1934. 
Much detailed information has necessarily been omitted. 
Large portions of the topic, however, are taken ver- 
batim from Dr. Greever’s material and are herewith 
gratefully acknowledged. 


AUGUST TOPICS 


August 7, 1938 
Eight Sunday after Trinity 
WHAT GOOD DOES PRAYER DO? 
James 5:16-18 


Preparation 


Have a picture of Jesus at prayer in Gethsemane—a large one 
hanging in the meeting room where all can see it. There may be a 
window in the Church with this p’cture. Have the meeting where 
the window can be seen by all. Have small pictures to give those 
who attend. (Obtain from the Publication House.) 


Program 


Sing: “Lord, Teach Us How” 

Read responsively Psalm 130 

Pray: “The Collect for 9th Sunday after Trinity 

Have seven different persons read the seven Bible Readings (below) 
and make comment on how each passage shows what good 
prayer does. 

Discus ssion 

Sing: “Sweet Hour of Prayer” 

Someone make a free prayer 

Pray the Lord’s Prayer 
Leader: Bless We the Lord 

Response: Thanks Be To God 


Bible Readings 


Point out several ways in which this prayer 
strength from submissive prayer. 

Saved by repentant prayer. 
The prayers of a man in touch with God get 


Luke 22 :404-46. 
“did good;” e. g., 
Luke 23 :39-43. 
James 5:6-18. 
resulis. 
Il Kings 20:1-7. 
Genesis 24:10-27. 
Matthew 8:5-13. 
Matthew 7:7-11. 


Prayer prolongs life in serious illness. 
Prayer for guidance effective. 

Prayer for another in faith brought results. 
The reason prayer ‘‘does good.” 
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Thoughts on the Topic 

The Bible Readings are a selection of many that 
might have been noted which show some of the good 
prayer does. 

In Gethsemane, Jesus prayed that He might be 
enabled to do God’s will; He received strength from 
heaven to do it. The penitent thief prayed to be re- 
membered ‘and received the promise of life eternal. 
Elijah prayed and the weather changed. Hezekiah was 
about to die and prayer added fifteen years to his life. 
Eleazar prayed for guidance and got it. The centurion 
prayed for his servant and he was healed. Prayer is 
talking with the heavenly Father and therefore it “does 
good.” Many are confused by the appearance of invari- 
ability in the “laws of nature,” forgetting that God is 
in control. He made the laws and uses them accord- 
ing to His will. When our wills are submitted to God’s 
as Christ’s was humbly as the penitnet thief’s, in faith 
like Elijah’s or Hezekiah’s, expectantly as Abraham’s 
servant’s and with a realization of God’s authority like 
the centurion—trusting His Word, prayer does good. 

Prayer is not all petition or intercession, Prayer 
means praise, too, and praise does good. It lifts our 
hearts to God and makes us happy in His blessing. 
Prayer is: contemplation or adoration, too, and that 
brings us close up to God and our hearts and souls are 
cleansed: and have new life and power in Him. 

Prayer does things to us, to the world about us, to 
others for whom we pray according to God’s will and 
Word. The Apostle says: “Be anxious about nothing, 
but .in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God and the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing shall keep your hearts and minds in Christ 
Jesus.” Prayer does good. 


Questions 

Define prayer. 

Give instances in which it is clear prayer did good. 

Have some present tell of answered prayers in 
their own experience. 

Why is it prayer does things? 

Why is it prayer cannot be relied on as a magic 
formula to get results? 

Why can we depend on prayer? 

For what should we pray? 

If prayer does not get results, whose fault is it? 

{fs prayer like “plugging in” on an electric socket, 
or like turning a switch? Why, or why not? 

What are the limitations to prayer’s effectiveness? 


Further Reading 
Skinner: Importunate Ques’ions, Chapter 4 (Abingdon) 
Speer: Principles of Jesus, Chapter 2 (Revell) 
. E. Fosdick: Meaning of Prayer 
T. Pierson: George Muller of Bristol (Baker & Taylor) 


Pima 


August 14, 1938 
Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
PRAYER PATTERNS 
Ephesians 3:14-21 


Program 


The aim in this program is to observe, consider and learn to 
use various prayer patterns. 
Sing: ‘Lord, Teach Us How” 
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Pray: A simple free prayer for God's direction 

Sing: “What a Friend’ 

Read responsively Psalm 28 

Read the Scripture: Ephesians 3:14-21 

Present the Top c 

Discussion, especially to bring out the value of the various patterns 
ee of prayer presented 

ing 


Bray, the Evening Suffrages, in the Common Service Book 


Bible Readings 


Our Lord’s Pattern Prayer. 
Paul’s Pattern. 
Daniel’s Prayer. 


Matthew 6:9-13. 

Ephesians 3:14-21. 

Daniel 9 :322. 
8 


Psalm . A Pattern of Meditation. 
Psalm 63. A Prayer of Earnest Longing. 
Psalm 67. A Prayer for the Nation. 
Psalm 146. A Pattern of Praise. 


Thoughts on the Topic 

A pattern is an approved way or method or fornz 
We have patterns for everything in our lives which 
afford us ready ways or accomplishing our puropses 
with the greatest assurance of efficiency. It is so in 
prayer. Prayer patterns have grown out of the ex- 
perience of praying Christians. We are foolish if we 
do not avail ourselves of their help. 

The Lord’s Prayer is the first pattern or model of 
prayer—note its short sentences, its complete devotion 
to God, the order of interests shown. 

The Church provides patterns in the Collects. A 
complete Collect asks for one simple blessing. It con- 
sists of five parts: The Invocation, using some form of 
address to God; the Basis, a brief statement of a truth 
on which the prayer is based (it begins usually with 
Who or some other relative pronoun referring to God); 
the Petition, in which the blessing sought is requested; 
the Purpose (usually beginning with “That” or “so 
that”) expressing the end desired through the blessing 
asked; the Mediation, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
for it is through Him we pray and through Him we re- 
ceive all God’s blessings. When you have become ac- 
customed to using this pattern, you will find it a very 
fine devotion. Use the Collects of the Common Service 
Book and make your own on the same pattern. 

The pattern for a devotional period as over against 
a single prayer is Psalmody, using hymns, psalms or 
other devotional material to arouse the soul and to make 
it tender and sensitive toward God; The Word—a por- 
tion of Scripture read slowly and meditatively and often 
followed by a period of meditation (the Sermon in 
Church); The Canticle or Song of Praise, inspired by 
the meditation or using one of the Church’s canticles 
accented by the Word; the Prayers, in full pattern 
these include the Kyrie, the Lord’s Prayer and several 
Collects or a Litany. This pattern is seen clearly in 
Vespers of the Common Service Book. 

The pattern just described may be varied almost 
indefinitely without losing its essential pattern. Every 
part will be different for different seasons or occasions. 
The pattern is in procedure, not in saying the same 
words every time. 

Meditation is prayer. It has its place in the pattern 
just described. It may also be in simpler form. But in 
any case, it will begin with some words or devotional 
forms attuning the heart to God or in a period of com- 
plete silence and relaxation awaiting the quieting of 
our hearts to His Presence. Then the subject of the 
meditation and its basis and definition in Scripture is 
presented to the mind, the inferences and analogies and 
contrasts drawn, as in conversation addressing all the 
thoughts to God and responding to Him with gratitude 
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as He leads the mind and heart to deeper understanding 
and devotion. Meditation leads to still and holy devotion 
in the heart and to words of praise, prayer and oblation. 

In making free prayers it is well to keep in mind 
that prayer has several aspects none of which should 
be neglected—Confession of sin; confession of faith; 
praise, thanksgiving and adoration; petition, intercession, 
supplication, oblation. 

Using prayer patterns will help to maintain de- 
votion when the heart is dull. It will give direction 
when confused. It will prevent wandering and careless- 
ness in devotions. 

We have considered only word patterns. There are 
time and season patterns, posture and ceremonial pat- 
terns and others which repay study and constant use. 

Questions? 

What is a pattern? , 

Name as many kind of patterns in various features 
of life as you can. 

What are the parts of an Hour of Prayer in the 
Church’s pattern? 

Describe the pattern of the Litany. 

Have several present original Collects. 

Suggest other patterns of meditation. 


Suggest a pattern for meditation on current events. ° 


Further Reading 


P. Z. Strodach: Oremus (ULCA) 

H. S. Lunn: The Secret of the Saints (Macmillan) 

Pere Crasset: A Key to Meditation (Burns, Oates & Washburg) 
Harwood & Hopkinson: The Mantle of Prayer (Mowbray) 

J. Wesley: Devotions for Everyday (Methuen) 

Cc. P. Harry: Everyday 

C. P. Harry: Prayer-Life (Tract from Luther League Headquarters) 
C. P. Harry: Collects (Tract from Luther League Headquarters) 
C. S. Kistler: Luther’s Prayers (Pilger) 


August 21, 1938 
Tenth Sunday after Trinity 


JESUS’ SCHOOL OF PRAYER 
Luke 11:1-4 


Program 

Sing: “My Faith Looks Up” 
Announce the Topic 
Read Togther Psalm 25 
Sing: “Sweet Hour of Prayer’ 
: Choose several members of the League and have them dis- 

cuss. the Scripture and Bible Readings in panel, leading to 
- general discussion 
Sing: ‘God-of Eternal Love” 
Prayers by members of the League 
Lord’s Prayer 

Leader: Bless We the Lord 

Response: Thanks Be To God 
Bible Readings and Panel Suggestions 

Luke 11:1-4. The disciples asked Jesus to teach 
them to pray. His response to their request was what 
we call the Lord’s Prayer. In it Jesus teaches that we 
should come to God as to our father, with all of a 
child’s confidence and submissiveness. Our relations 
with God in Christ, are those of father and child. (Read 
here Luther’s explanation of the Introduction to the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Small Catechism). Next Jesus 
points out the right order of our interests: First, God, 
then God’s Kingdom—His whole great order—then His 
Will for each one, then the physical basis, then for- 
giveness for past sin, then strength in trial and conflict 
with the devil. If we keep this order of interest in 
mind when we make our prayers, we shall not go wrong. 

Matthew 6:25-32. Here Jesus shows us the very 


subordinate position in His thought of many of the 
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things men put first: Food, clothing, shelter, wages, 
home and social security. Jesus says, do not be con- 
cerned about any of that. When you are concerned 
about your heavenly Father’s interests, He will take 
care of the rest. And He will do it abundantly. 

Matthew 7:9-11. Yes, for God is truly our Father 
and no father, even on earth, gives his children less 
than the best he can give. For if we know how to do 
good to our children. and want to do good to them, 
surely very much more will God give us the things 
that are good for us as we ask Him and trust Him. 

Matthew 6:5-8. We must never pray to make a 
show either before God or others. Prayer must be 
simple and self-effacing. That is one good reason for 
using the Collects of the Service Book in public wor- 
ship rather than to make our own prayers for then we 
will not be tempted into thinking how well we prav 
and what others will think of our prayer. Prayer for 
show is wrong. Jesus tells us to pray simply and in- 
tently to God alone in the quietness of our own room. 
And in praying there not to make up high-sounding 
prayers, but to come simply to our Father who knows 
us and our needs better than we know ourselves. 

Matthew 18:19. But all prayer is not private 
prayer. Jesus especially urges that we pray together. 
We ought to have good Christian friends with whom 
we can pray as naturally as we converse, “Prayer- 
mates” as intimate and delightful as play-mates, or 
team-mates. In the League there should be many with 
whom we pray and who pray with us in common con- 
cern for the good of the kingdom. The League and in- 
deed the Church itself should be just that—a company 
of people who pray together according to Christ’s will 
and in His Spirit. 

Luke 11:5-8. Like many other things we do in our 
weakness, prayer sometimes gets stale. It seems to us 
to accomplish so little. We are tempted to quit. Jesus 
particularly warns against this. He told the story in 
the Bible as just read, to help us all to persist in prayer 
and to wait upon God in continued confidence. 

John 14: 13, 14. Jesus teaches to pray “in My 
Name.” We are accustomed to doing things “in the 
name” of others. A child goes to the store and asks 
for articles as mother has directed and receives them in 
his mother’s name. Most business is carried on in 
others’ names. Doing anything in another name is do- 
ing it for and as they would have it done, and often 
with the resources. they provide. That is what it is to 
pray in Jesus’ Name. Pray as He would pray, as He 
has directed us to pray, for the things He would pray 
and most of all in the same spirit in which He prays— 
with confidence in our heavenly Father, with love for 
our fellowmen, forgiving them their wrongs and sin 
and desiring especially that God’s good will shall be 
done in and by all. 


Questions 
What is the basis of prayer? 

What does Jesus teach are essential heart attitudes 
to right prayer? 

Is Jesus much concerned about the words used? 

Why are written or printed prayers a real/help in 
praying right? 

Tell of each instance when Jesus prayed and how 
He did it. 
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Further Reading 


R. E. Speer: Principles of Jesus, Chapter 2 (Revell) 
F Stump: Bible Teachings, Chapter 32 (ULCA) 
oh & Nolde: Christian Life Course XI, Part II, Lesson 20; 
Course XII, Part LV, Lesson 51 (ULCA) 
Small Catechism—Part III 
S. D. Gordon: Quiet Talks on Prayer (Revell) 
Murray: With Jesus in the School of Prayer 


August 28, 1938 
Eleventh Sunday after Trinity 
OUR GREAT CHURCH 


Program 


Sing: “The Church’s One Foundation” 

Pray: Collect on ‘The Church” 

Read Scripture: Matthew 16:13-19 

Sing: “Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” ; 

Study Topic Ma‘erial—That from the Quarterly displayed on black- 
board in year brackets 

Pray: Use other Church Collects or other Prayer 

Sing: ‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 

Pray the Lord’s Prayer 


Bible Readings 


Refer to paragraphs under ‘Thoughts on the Topic’’ and apply 
relation. 


Thoughts on the Topic 

The story of our great Church is to be told as per 
its actions in its biennial general conventions. Follow as 
below. 

The First Convention of The United Lutheran 
Church in America was held in New York City in 
November 1918. There were merged the General Synod, 
the General Council, and the United Synod of the South 
—general Lutheran Church bodies. Officers elected 
were: the Rev. F. H. Knubel, D.D, who still serves 
as President; the Rev. M. G. Scherer, D.D., Secretary, 
who died some years ago; E. Clarence Miller, Treasurer, 
serving still. A constitution was adopted at this con- 
vention. (John 17:21-23) 

The second convention was held at Washington, 
D. C., in October 1920. This convention will be best 
known by its adoption of what is now known as the 
Washington Declaration which is an outline of funda- 
mental principles related to many forms of relationships. 
(Ephesians 4:13, 14) 

The Third Biennial Convention was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., in October 1922. Consolidation of interests, ac- 
ceptance of survey results and particularly international 
relationships were items for discussion. Of the latter 
the U. L. C. A. entered into the Lutheran World Con- 
vention, the World Conference of Faith and Order, and 
the World Conference on Life and Work Movements; 
also a consultative relation to the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America was effected. (Gala- 
tians 3:28) 

The Fourth Biennial Convention was held in Chicago, 
in 1924. Actions were taken authorizing a campaign for 
funds by the Ministerial Pensions and Relief Board and 
for the consolidation of five boards: The Boards of 
Home Missions, Northwestern Missions, Immigrant 
Missions, West Indies Missions and Jewish Missions to 
be effective in 1926. The Boys’ Work Committee’s re- 
quest for $5,000.00 appropriation to the Luther League 
of America for engaging a full-time Intermediate Luther 
League Secretary was granted. The Foreign Mission 
Board’s purchase of the Berlin German Mission in China 
was approved. (Galatians 6:10) 

The Fifth Biennial Convention met in Richmond, 
Va., in 1926. Reports from World Conventions were 
heard. The Board of American Missions, as a result 
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of ordered merger in 1924, was reported and form of or- 
ganization ratified. The cessation of the Boys’ Work 
Committee was permitted and its activities transferred 
by the Convention’s action to the Intermediate Depart- 
ment of the Luther League of America. The Minis- 
terial Pensions Board’s campaign for 1927 was allowed 
to raise its financial goal to four million dollars. (Gala= 
tians 6:6) 

The Sixth Biennial Convention gathered at Erie in 
1928. The survey of the Board of Education of our 
higher educational institutions was heard, approved, 
and reckoned as “worth far more than its cost and es- 
tablishing a superior standard for denominational col- 
leges.” The calendar of special days and seasons was 
granted the Foreign Mission Board to raise its debt. 
The U. L. C. A.’s tenth anniversary was celebrated with 
grateful enthusiasm. The Ministerial Pensions Board 
reported $4,176,135.00 pledged in its campaign. The 
constitution for the Lutheran Church in India was 
adopted. (Psalm 104:31) 

The Seventh Convention met in Milwaukee in 1930. 
The anticipated declaration on Marriage, Divorce and 
War finally was aired and approved. The constitution 
of the Lutheran Church in Japan was endorsed. (Mat- 
thew 19:6) 

The Eighth Convention was held in Philadelphia iz 
1932. Evangelism was stressed. Rev. Dr. W. H. Greever 
was elected secretary. The Parish and Church Schoof 
Board announced its Comprehensive Plan for Parish 
Education sent to the Executive Board. (II Timothy 
2:15) 

The Ninth Convention went south to Savannah ir 
October 1934. The cause of union and unity with other 
Lutheran general bodies occupied a most prominent 
place as did the celebration of the anniversary of the 
Salzburger’s coming to Georgia in 1734. President 
Knubel expressed his conviction that the most critical 
two years of U. L. C. A. history had been passed safely. 

The Tenth Convention went to Columbus, Ohio, it 
1936. There German Lutheran visitors were eagerly 
heard. The Emergency Relief activity under Inner 
Mission Board supervision, came into being. The Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare had a big inning 
The appeal of the Board of American Missions in cele- 
bration of the twentieth anniversary of the U. L. C. A. 
was set for 1938. The Promotional Plan was launched. 
Women as Scriptural congregational representatives, 
were recognized. (Galatians 3:28, 6-10) 


Questions 

What Luther League actions are contained in the 
foregoing? 

Which convention, according to foregoing data, was 
the most important? Why? 

Which actions as given above and to your general 
knowledge, were wisest and why? 

In its twenty years of history The United Lutheran 
Church has given over eighty million dollars for benevo- 
lence; and since this is true do the foregoing items of 
business merely tell all the achievements of these twenty 
years? If not, why not? 


Further Reading 


The Minutes of The United Lutheran Church Conventions 
The ( athicroe in October-November issues of even years since 
18 


The Minutes of District Syrods in odd years 
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Intermediate Topics for July-August 
Monthly Theme: “CITIZENSHIP” 


July 3, 1938 
WHAT IS CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP? 
Romans 13:7-14 

It might be truthfully said that most countries 
came into being by force of arms. Warring peoples 
fought back and forth to hold what land they had 
already wrested from others or to acquire more land— 
until finally some sort of peace and permanency arose 
to guarantee national boundaries and rights. In a sense 
America and a few other countries were finally pos- 
sessed, But in a larger sense America became a nation 
through the force of Christianity. Peoples everywhere 
hindered by adverse rule in matters of conscience and 
faith sought America solely for religious freedom. As 
a result our country is Christian, though much that is 
unchristian prevails among us. It becomes our duty 
as members of the Christian forces to do our best to 
keep America Christian. Being Christian means: 

1. Obedience to the will of God. This is our first 
duty. Our government recognizes its stability is de- 
pendent upon the character and conduct of its citizenry. 
Belief and worship of God, especially through His Son, 
Jesus Christ, produces the finest kind of character and 
conduct. While the constitution does not express it- 
self in an acknowledgment of divine leadership, the 
great majority of its leaders, in times past and at pres- 
ent, do acknowledge such a guidance, and incidentally a 
corresponding dependence upon the God-fearing peo- 
ple of the nation. The government does make a ges- 
ture at such an acknowledgment in placing on all its 
coinage the words: “In God We Trust”. Furthermore, 
our constitution specifies the things that could only 
grow out of a God-fearing and God-loving conscience. 

2. Obedience to our country’s laws and loyalty to 
her flag is implied in our topic. This means to all her 
laws too. Of course the country should have no laws 
that are contrary to the law of God. I believe ours has 
none such. Hence we are duty bound to obey all laws. 
There should be no evasions. It is as wrong to evade 
paying taxes as it is to evade a war-time draft; and as 
wrong to evade doing full duty to our country in times 
of peace as it is to be disloyal in times of war. 

3. Being a Christian means adherence to our 
country’s ideals. Consider (1) religious freedom—the 
tight to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, (2) freedom of speech—the right to free speech 
so long as the best interests of the nation are served, 
(3) separation of church and state—each in turn pro- 
moting the welfare of the other without interference 
and meddling. These and others set down in the con- 
stitution are the basic ideals that all men, certainly 
Christian men and women, must uphold always. For 
their preservation we must live and fight, if needs be. 
And even while living for them we must be fighting 
for them. 

4. It means safe-guarding the institutions of our 
country that have always been her bulwark, such as 
the home, the church and the school. Boys and girls 
should seriously consider the importance of these three 
great arms of our national defense. 


5. Being a Christian means that we should have 
an interest in the rights and duties of our country. 
America, like any other nation, has certain rights and 
certain obligations beyond its immediate borders. For 
instance, there is the Panama Canal, which is a most 
important waterway to our national life. When other 
nations, big or little, start messing up things or med- 
dle into the government’s plan of dealing with unstable 
countries bordering around the Panama Canal we 
should be the first to uphold our country’s interests. 
Whatever is dear to us as Americans let us show an 
interest in it by always expressing loyalty. If we were 
outside our country and in danger of a foreign foe we’d 
soon cry out for protection from the mother country. 
Still better to cry out here at home against the enemies 
that would be happy in seeing America disintegrate. 


Questions 

1. Is it Christian to uphold our country—right or 
wrong? 

2. Is it harder to live for one’s country or to die 
for it? 

3. Can a person be a true American and not be a 
Christian (think hard!) ? 

4. Will 


? 


try: 


a Christian fight for the rights of his coun- 


July 10, 1938 
WHY HAVE LAWS? 
Romans 13:1-6 
1. Laws are necessary for many reasons. Un- 
doubtedly the greatest reason being because mankind 
needs them. As early as the time of the first created 
human beings God made a law for their governance, 
according to Genesis 2:16, 17. No matter how hard we 
try to obey the laws of God and the land we are bound 
to break some of them some of the time. We may not 
do it wilfully, and thus because of the weakness of the 
flesh we need them. Read what Paul says about the 
necessity of having laws. I Timothy 1:8-10. 


2. Since God instituted laws for the guidance of 
His people (which laws dealt with every phase of their 
life, including social, political and religious laws) it is 
quite natural that the state should have laws for the 
same reason and purpose. In fact the question of social 
and civil control has been delegated very largely to the 
state by the Almighty, read Romans 13:1. Jesus recog- 
nized the laws of His day and honored them by paying 
tax, both for Himself and His disciples. Matthew17 :24-27. 
He bade others to do likewise. Mark 12:13-17. 

3. It would be impossible to have any sort of 
social or political order without laws. Laws to a peo- 
ple are what rules are to a game. Boys couldn’t play 
marbles except they agreed upon certain rules that 
applied equally to all contestants. Even with rules some 
boys can’t play a game without much disagreement. 
Laws then are meant to give all people an equal chance 
in the big game of life. The best result of order by ap- 
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plication of law is seen in nature. What confusion there 
would be if the law of gravity were operated only at 
certain times! Gravity is a natural law, hence order, 
also a utilization of the benefits growing out of that 
law. If our property and lives were not under the pro- 
tection of a law life wouldn’t be worth much. 


4. Laws are intended for our welfare. They oper- 
ate for our good. A law isn’t just made for the sake 
of making a new law, it comes into being because the 
common good of all is involved. This fact should elicit 
from all proper respect and obedience. Obedience to 
the physical laws produces a stronger body. Obedience 
to the laws of nature saves many a heartache, and so 
on. Obedience to the laws of the state and nation gives 
one the protection necessary to one’s happiness and the 
pursuit of one’s business. 

5. Laws are meant on the other hand to punish 
those who deprive others of their lawful rights. Read 
Romans 13:2. Laws are a help to the law observer, 
and a restraint to the law breaker. Laws are meant to 
protect the innocent, as well as to punish the guilty. 
Let me here express the hope that you boys and girls 
will not only obey all laws, but that you will also not 
interfere with the course of the law against evil doers. 
Beware of silly sentiment in regards to persons who 
have wilfully committed wrong against the very laws 
that are meant to safe-guard the faithful citizen, and 
without which you and I would be most unhappy. Silly 
sentiment, crooked politicians and lawyers, and other 
equally sinister attitudes and influences tend to weak- 
en the law and strengthen the law brealeer in commit- 
ting other lawless deeds. ~ 


Questions 

1. What was Christ’s attitude to the law of God? 
Matthew 5:17, 18. 

2. To what did Christ’s enemies appeal in striv- 
ing for His death? John 19:7. 

3. How did Paul appeal to the law? Acts 23:1-3. 

4. Has a person the right to break a law just be- 
cause it displeases or because there is considerable 
sentiment against it? 

5. Is a person guilty of breaking a law because he 
was ignorant of its existence? What is the first duty 
of a foreign-born person when he comes to this coun- 
try? 

6. What would be the outcome of things if every 
man was a law unto himself? 

7. Does the law of God apply equally to all men? 
Romans 2:11-12. 

8. Is a person made holy by law? Romans 7:7-14. 
Law is but a taskmaker. What did Paul mean when he 
said: “The righteous man needeth not the law’? 


July 17, 1938 
THE FOUR FOLD LIFE 
e 2:52 
It is a false theory of life that encourages people 
to have a good time while it lasts. Such philosophy is 
all wrong that says: “Eat, drink and be merry,” or 
again, “You're a long time dead, so have a good time 
while you’re living.” This is pagan and materialistic. 
It was against such notion of life that the Good Master 
forbade the devil to tempt Him anymore. Matthew 
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4:10. Christ saw even further ahead than His own dis- 
ciples, who should have sensed the non-earthliness of 
their Lord’s desires and plan of life, so He uses sim- 
ilar harsh methods to correct them. Read Matthew 
16:23. All this was done to teach us that our whole 
being is holy, and therefore intended to serve holy pur- 
poses. In other words, we are the Lord’s, hence an- 
swerable to Him, not to ourselves. Read I Corinthians 
3:16-17 again. 

1. This being the case, it is expected of us to keep 
our bodies, minds and souls fit for the service due One 
so great and good as God. Only in growth outwards 
and upwards can this be done. Thus Jesus grew ac- 
cording to Luke 2:40 and 52. Outwards to a needy 
humanity (favor with man) and in wisdom; and up- 
wards in stature (in height of body and manliness) and 
toward God. We would say He had a complete growth, 
well-rounded and all-inclusive. This same kind of 
development is possible for us, if we strive toward 
Christ-likeness. 

2. But it can’t be done by sitting idly and wishing 
for it. No one ever developed a strong arm or a strong 
mind by loafing. Exercise is needed. Christ grew this 
way, and if there is anything that should disgust the 
Master it is laziness in people. I believe He hits hard 
at idleness as much as at anything else in Matthew 
20:1-7. I believe, too, that one of the reasons for the 
Master’s attitude toward the servant in Matthew 25:24- 
30 was due to the servant’s laziness. So if we appre- 
ciate the fact that we are the ‘‘temples of the Lord” and 
that those temples are given us to be kept fit by exer- 
cise, then let us consider how best to develop our- 
selves physically, mentally and spiritually. 

3. Physically. By obeying the laws of nature that 
control very largely the kind of bodies we shall have. 
Our bodies are mechanically made, that is, they are de- 
signed, constructed and operated by a law—which law 
is the law of nature. Disregard of this law means trou- 
ble. Nature, for instance, subscribes a certain amount 
of rest and sleep for the body to function properly, and 
a denial of this bodily need, as in the case of every 
other need that the body has and about which we learn 
in the study of physiology, not only causes immediate 
discomfort, but if allowed in excess, will ultimately 
handicap us and lessen our happiness and usefulness. 

The condition of the body has a lot to do with the 
condition of the mind and the soul very often. A strong 
body and a strong mind usually go together. While the 
mind has greater powers over the body, yet a healthy 
body is an aid to the mind. 

4. Mentally. By reading, study and an honest ap- 
plication of the truth learned to all of life’s situations. 
You can’t keep the mind fit by failing to exercise it, 
either in acquiring more learning or in using honestly 
what you've got. The best mentally equipped person is 
he who, not necessarily endowed with unusual powers 
of memory and expression, but who is honest and 
honorable in the use of what he has and acquires. 

5. Spiritually. Again, by exercise and usage do we 
keep fit spiritually. It isn’t what you have in life that 
counts, it’s what you give. All of you who study this 
lesson doubtless have received Christian training. and 
example, some in a larger degree than others, but to 
all.alike this one thing is needed, namely: keeping it 
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fit by keeping it active. Paul in writing to young 
Timothy in Il Timothy 1:5, 6 reminds him “to stir up 
the gift of God, which is in thee.’ Paul realized the 
dangers of an inactive faith or an unused knowledge of 
God, so he tells Timothy to get busy and exercise it. 

You can’t keep fit spiritually by resting on the 
oars of catechetical instruction. Instead, those oars 
must be set to work in the stream of life for effective 
service, 

Questions 

1. What “bad habits’ in youth are harmful in 
later life? 

2. May a grown-up person allow himself certain 
so-called “habits” that should be shunned in youth? 

_ 3. All boys and girls should have “hobbies” of 
some sort that will engage their interest and absorb 
some of their energy. Mention worthwhile hobbies that 
have instructive value. 

4. What program should be followed to keep fit 
spiritually? 


July 24, 1938 
THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Psalm 33:13 


(In general, this discussion follows the outline of Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz’s book, “The Lutheran Church in American History”— 
a volume which many Intermediate Luther Leaguers can read with 
enjoyment and profit.) 


The history of the Christian Church is a part of the 
history of the country and the time in which the 
Church exists. Religion is a very important part of the 
lives of the people of every age and every land, and 
cannot be separated from their. other interests when 
their history is written. This is true of the Church in 
our country, especially. 


By some, the Lutheran Church is thought of as a 
denomination which has been imported into this coun- 
try and is not really American in origin. This is true 
only in the sense in which it is true of all bodies of 
Christians in our country. with very few exceptions, 
they originated in Europe and were brought to America 
curing the colonial period of our country’s history. 
But they established themselves here and grew up with 
the country. Christian bodies which are most numerous 
in this country today were organized before the 
Revolutionary War. 


Although the Lutheran Church began in Germany 
in the 16th century, the first Lutherans to come to 
America came from Holland to the Dutch colony of 
New Netherlands. This was in the years 1625-50. When 
this colony was captured by the English in 1664, many 
German Lutherans began to come in and soon became 
the most numerous. In 1638, Swedish Lutherans came 
to the colony on the Delaware River which their coun- 
try had founded. Another Lutheran settlement in colon- 
ial times was that of Germans in Georgia in 1734. But 
by far the greater number of Lutheran immigrants to 
the colonies settled in Pennsylvania, from 1683 on. That 
state became the center of Lutheranism in America, and 
to this day has the largest Lutheran population of any 
of our forty-eight states. 

These early Lutheran settlers were poor and humble 
folk who lived under the hard conditions of frontier 
life in a new land. They had not much opportunity to 
build up the Church, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who 
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came to America in 1742, was the great leader who in- 
spired and organized the Lutheran Church in our 
country. The first Lutheran Synod, the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, was organized in 1748. A generation 
before the American colonies became independent the 
Lutheran Church in America was firmly established. 


Every Church depends for its expansion and de- 
velopment on an adequate and properly trained min- 
istry. For many years the first Lutherans in our coun- 
try had to depend on the Church in European lands, 
especially Germany, to supply them with pastors. In 
1826 the first Lutheran Seminary was established at 
Gettysburg, in Pennsylvania. The General Synod was 
founded in 1820, and with this organization, and this 
provision for the training of its own ministers, the 
Lutheran Church in America grew rapidly during the 
early years of the 19th century. During this period the 
middle-western section of our country was being settled, 
and into these newly developed sections of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the great plains beyond it, Lutherans 
settled and founded Churches. 

From 1840 to 1860 hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans came to America, most of them Lutherans. In all 
parts of the country they settled, forming new Lutheran 
bodies or increasing those already in existence. The 
great Swedish and Norwegian immigration to this 
country also took place during these years. So in many 
languages and by people from many lands, the Lutheran 
Church in America became established all over our 
country. By 1870 the Lutheran Church was third in_ 
size among the Protestant bodies in America, a position 
it has held ever since. 

During the last 25 years the Lutheran Church has 
been consolidating itself by the merging of many of its 
hitherto separated parts. In 1917 the great majority 
of the Norwegian Lutherans in America united to form 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, and the following year 
our own United Lutheran Church in America came into 
existence by the merging of three bodies: the General 
Synod, the General Council, and the United Synod in 
the South. Perhaps the time will come when all Luther- 
ans in America will be one in organization, as they are 
now largely one in what they believe and practice. That 
is an ideal for which we all should work and pray. 

Thus, through all the years of American history the 
Lutheran Church has grown with the country and has 
found a place in her history. In all the changing and 
enlarging scenes of America’s life, our Church is in 
the picture as a part of the religious element of our 
great nation’s growth. 


July 31, 1938 
WHAT DOES AMERICA OWE THE WORLD? 
Matthew 5:3-16 
America has been peculiarly blessed of God. There 
is scarcely a thing we absolutely need that we cannot 
get “at home” ourselves. Surely we can live off the 
land without bringing in food from other countries. The 
mineral products under the land seem to be inexhaust- 
able, at least for some time to come. And in the things 
we lack it appears we have creative genius sufficient to 
give us satisfactory substitutes. Materially, then, I'd 
say we are abundantly enriched by Providence. What 
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can we say about our spiritual assets? Here, I'd say, we 
possess (whether we express it or not is another ques- 
tion) or can possess in a similar abundance. 

So, all in all, America has the resources to live 
alone to herself. On the other hand, as a nation, we 
are less the debtor by far to other nations than they 
are to us. Under these favorable circumstances, should 
we live to ourselves? Can we afford to live apart from 
the world? Did China profit by remaining behind a high 
stone wall for these many centuries? To all these and 
similar questions we have but one answer, and that 
answer is no! I'll advance one reason for my answer— 
for Christ’s sake. There are many other reasons and 
it would pay the group studying the topic to suggest and 
discuss some of these other reasons, 

As a background for the topic, suppose you let me 
offer these additional reasons for your study: 

a. Our possessions vs. our responsibilities. 

b. Our aloofness vs. the world’s suspicions, 

c. The effect of living alone upon the nation so 

living. 

Now let us project our thought more specifically 
into the topic, “What Does America Owe the World?” 
And we find above all else we owe the world Christ. 
Really this’ one obligation, if met by America and other 
Christian nations, will both solve all our respective 
problems and those of the world. Prime Minister Bald- 
win recently said: “If I did not feel that our work and 
the work of others who hold the same faith and ideals, 
whether in politics or civic work, nor done in the faith 
and hope that some day—maybe a million years hence— 
the Kingdom of God would spread over the whole 
world, then I should have no hope, I could do no work 
and I would give over my office to any one who would 
take it.” : 

When I say we owe Christ I include all that Christ 
has meant and given to us. I mean the conduct Christ 
teaches us to express to others. Let us then confine 
ourselves to our text for reasons why we owe Christ and 
how we can meet that obligation. 

1. Verse 3. Read it. It means that the humble in 
spirit possess everything, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
everything. The more we empty ourselves of worldly 
things the richer we become in spiritual things. America 
did more for herself and China when she refunded 
China’s Boxer Rebellion indebtedness than if she had 
come in possession of the whole world. This is the 
sort of obligation we owe the world—it’s Christ’s way. 

2. Verse 5. This verse teaches us to seek sorrow- 
fully forgiveness of our sins. Arrogant people toward 
God cannot be meek toward men. 

3. Verses 5, 7, 8, teach us qualities of the soul that 
should endure in all our contacts with the world. As 
a Christian nation we needs must be Christian in ex- 
pression. 

4. Verse 6 teaches us to thirst and hunger for 
righteousness that we may be more righteous toward 
others. 

5. Verse 9. Surely we owe peace to this old un- 
settled and suspicious world! America should do nothing 
to provoke war and everything to prevent war among 
other nations. 

6. Verses 10 and 11. If our nation is going to prac- 
tice righteousness toward the world, she must be patient 
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ness will heal quicker than scars of war. 


The whole question of our duty, if we are a Chris- 
tian nation as we pretend to be, is summed up in the lat- 
ter verses of our lesson, when a believing people is 
spoken of as “the salt of the world” and “the light of 
the world. ” If this is true, then we owe the world a real 
Christian expression of those qualities of the soul 
enumerated in the Beatitudes, and we will continue to 
owe, if as Mr. Baldwin says, “it takes a million years 
for the Kingdom of God to spread over the whole 
world.” 


Every honest obligation met recompenses the payer 
a thousand fold. You will notice that each Beatitude, if 
met, offers a far richer reward than the sacrifice it asks- 
So for the blessings that will result America should give 
to the world everything that goes with being a Chris- 
tian nation. 


Questions 
What do we owe the world for the fine type of 
citizenry it has given us? For Christ? For aid giver 
us in our early struggle for existence? For the rich 
contributions in art, music, poetry, literature, etc.? 


Monthly Theme: Appreciation of Nature 
August 7, 1938 


UNDERSTANDING GOD THROUGH NATURE 


Luke 12:27-29; Psalm 8 


To Leaders: This tepic is meant to help us realize God more 
completely by nature’s aid. Take some flowers, leaves and other 
bits of nature’s life before the group for study. Inquire how it 
would be possible for such creations of genius to be without a 
divine hand at work behind nature. 


With nature in “full dress” at the time this lesson 
is up for study, and with some groups who study it 
either in camp or on a hike into the heart of nature, the 
topic before you is very timely. It belongs to a series 
on the theme, “Appreciation of Nature,” and it is meant 
to help you become better acquainted with God through 
nature. 


First of all let me put a few questions. Can we know 
God from nature alone? Did the American Indian, or 
what’s more, do any races of people not in possession of 
the Bible know God as we know Him and as He would 
be known? Why cannot people come to a correct know- 
ledge of God through nature, or by any other means 
outside His own true revelation of Himself? What mis- 
conceptions and misgivings have people whose God is 
nature? 

If you are agreed that nature in itself cannot satisfy 
our thirst for knowledge of God, would you say that 
nature can help us become better acquainted with Him? 
Why? How? If you are convinced with the truth of 
this latter query, then let us find out how and wherein 
nature helps us to know God better. 

The Psalmist exclaims, “O Lord, our Lord, how 
excellent is Thy name in all the earth.” Now isn’t it 
true that the earth reflects the glory of God? When we 
speak of the wonders of nature what do we mean? Is it 
that nature is its own creator, or that God is? Is nature 
any more than man sufficient unto itself? 


Now turn your eyes heavenward. What do you see? 
What did the Psalmist see according to verse 3? When 
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he saw, what did he exclaim? Verse 4 tells you. What 
he meant was just this, he was so overwhelmed by the 
beauty of everything about him that he wondered why 
God bothered Himself so much with man when He had 
all nature to praise Him, likewise the angels in heaven. 

As a result of his meditations the Psalmist con- 
cludes that God is a great and loving God to condescend 
to think of man and to provide such wonderful things 
for him. This he expresses in the last four verses of 
our psalm. 

Nature helps us to know God better in a thousand 
different ways. I’ll merely state a few of them. You 
discuss them, then add others. 

a. There is a systematic arrangement and an order- 
ly functioning in nature. Isn’t that God’s way of do- 
ing things? Is God slip-shod in His work? 

b. There is beauty in nature and a variety in that 
beauty. Is not God bountiful in His kindness toward us? 
Do we enjoy one or many blessings? Are they not so 
varied as to make life full and complete? 

c. Nature produces after its own kind. Nothing is 
done contrary to law. What does this teach you about 
God? 

d. Nature supplies all things. Does nature’s God 
withhold anything from us? Read Luke 12:2; Matthew 
10:26. 

Now let us make practical application of some of 
the things that constitute nature. We often hear it 
said that rocks, streams, etc., preach sermons to us. 
Suppose we concentrate on the sermon a stream holds 
within its swift-moving life. It runs swiftly—so should 
we on errands for the Master; it overcomes all obstacles 
—so should we for His sake; it cleanses itself because 
it moves onward—so will we if active in His name; it 
pauses here and there and forms deep pools or little 
test places—so should we deepen our lives by taking 
out time for prayer and meditation. 

Now take a rock or a tree. What do they teach 
you about God and life? 


August 14, 1938 


SUNDAY LEISURE TIME 
Philippians 4:8 

To Leader: The world is divided on the question of Sunday 
observance. Some people assume a too pious and puritanic notion 
of the day, while opposed to them are those who would have 
it become a day of unchecked license and abuse. In between are 
many groups contending for one thing or another. What to do 
is hard to decide. But whatever you decide must coincide with 
Christian conscience and teaching. Encourage the entire group to 
discuss the prepositions herein set forth. 

Our lesson emphasizes “‘leisure time’ on Sunday. It will help 
us to know how to use our leisure time on Sunday if we remember 
the chief thing about the day, namely : “to keep it holy.” Sunday 
is God's “spec'al day, ” also man’s. For God it is a day to be 
more definitely worshipped and for man a day to more definitely 
worship. 

Get those two truths fixed in your minds and there will be no 
trouble about spending Sunday in pleasing manner to God and 
pleasing profit to self. 

Now suppose we do a little catechizing. First, what does it 
mean to catechize? Was the Sabbath made for man or man for the 
Sabba h (Mark 2:27)? Why does the Christian Church observe the 
first day of the week as its Sunday and not the last day (there 
are many reasons)? Do we worship the day? What then, is there 
about the day to make it different from the rest of the week? Since 
it is our Christian duty to keep it holy, what chief thing should we 
do on Sunday? 


About That Leisure Time! 
Proposition 1. Here’s a young man who lives near 
a river or lake. He owns a canoe. Together with sev- 
eral friends he goes canoeing Sunday afternoon. Has 
he misused the day? Suppose the party takes a lunch 
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along and returns too late to go to the evening service? 
Have they done wrong? 

Proposition 2. A farmer owns a large acreage of 
grain. When Sunday comes he has most of it cut and 
stacked. The weather reports call for heavy rains on 
Monday, The grain is in danger of being rained down. 
The farmer can save it by working on Sunday. Would 
he be justified to work on Sunday? Would you say that 
he was desecrating the day? 

Proposition 3. A group of Christian youth is in 
camp over a Sunday. Would it be a wrong use of their 
leisure time to “clean up around the camp,” or to go 
off on a hike? How about going in swimming? 

Proposition 4. Here’s a man living in his own 
home. He works late every day of the week. On Sun- 
day his lawn needs mowing or some minor repairs are 
necessary around the house. This man goes to Church 
in the morning and cuts grass in the afternoon. Any- 
thing wrong about that? 

Proposition 5. Here’s a case of another man who 
goes to Church-in the morning and to a baseball game 
in the afternoon. Is there any difference between the 
case of the man above and this man? Is it wrong to 
attend a baseball game on Sunday? If it isn’t wrong so 
far as the man is concerned, is Sunday baseball desir- 
able? Why does the Church oppose all forms of com- 
mercialized pleasure on Sunday? 

Does going to Church once a Sunday give us license 
to do with the rest of the day as we please? Is there 
any difference between rescuing a horse on Sunday that 
has fallen into a pit and fixing a radio that goes bad? 
What part does custom play in our decisions concern- 
ing the right use of leisure time on Sunday? 


August 21, 1938 


ECHOES 


Psalm 18 :20-28 


If possible, study this topic out in the open under 
the trees cr along a running stream. You might have a hike-supper, 
with a devotional period following. Attempt to press home the 
truths that are merely put down here in suggestive form. 


Story: A boy in a fit of anger spoke unkindly to his 
mother. In a moment he heard the echo of his voice 
from across a ravine. It was an unpleasant experience 
for him, so he called forth a second tirne in kindly tones 
and was pleased with the outcome. Frem that time on 
that boy decided to guard against an unruly tongue. 

Now let us do a bit of thinking on the strength of 
this boy’s experience, for after all the story of this boy 
is a pictured parable of life in many respects. As a ball 
that we hurl against a wall rebounds in proportion to 
the force of the throw, so our lives echo in kind to the 
force of character and conduct proceeding from us. 

1. What do you think of the relationship of living 
to life? Will a good man lead a sordid life? Are we 
not known by our fruits? Do not smiles provoke smiles, 
and scowls beget scowls? Try smiling and see if the 
world isn’t pretty much sunshine. Then try complain- 
ing and then watch the reaction upon your own view- 
point of things in general. Isn’t it true that things go 
wrong more when we're out of sorts than at any time? 

2. Does the story of the boy have a lesson for us 
in regards to our work? Who were commended by the 
Master for their faithful work? How did the reply of 
the one-talented man reflect his thought and life? The 


To Leader: 
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I. W. W. class of people won’t work because they lack 
character. Does your helping mothe: or father about 
the home echo in a happy or a mean disposition? If a 
happy one, I venture to say you do a good work, but 
if a mean one, then a poor piece of workmanship results. 
Is it not true that poor workmanship means poor work- 
men? 

3. Does nature echo in any way our characters? 
Look at how some human pigs throw rubbish in the 
woods after a picnic or camp. Would you say that a 
mutilated tree in the woods was the work of a lover of 
nature or of a vandal? Observe people in a public picnic 
grounds and their type echoes forth from the care or 
the carelessness with which they dispose of bottles, 
cans and the like. Have you noticed how wantonly care- 
less persons burn down vast acreages of timber land? 
Bleak nature is a testimony of their kind. 

Have you ever quietly sat in nature’s lap and 
listened to her songs? Are you responsive to the chirp 
of the birds, the clatter of the squirrels, the rustling of 
the leaves, the rush of the streams and the play and 
work of wild life? If so, nature is yours. 

4. Did you ever think of God as an echo? Yes or 
no? Read the 8th Psalm anyway. Could God be a just 
God and give to all men alike, regardless of their serv- 
ice to Him? Can we think of Jesus and Judas Iscariot 
walking hand in hand in heaven? After all, don’t we 
decide pretty much for God what His judgment of us 
will be? 

A Few General Questions 

a. If people do not like me, is it my fault or theirs? 

b. Did you ever try to make people happy? If you 
were successful, didn’t it make you more happy? 

c. Will selfishness on my part produce happiness 
for me? 

d. If you are noble in character, will not nobility 
rise up to meet thine? 

Finally, don’t we get out of life just about what we 
put into it? Then why feed on crab-apples? Isn’t there 
a bit of heaven here for those who seek for it? Why did 
Satan find it unpleasant in heaven? Conclusion: Go 
forth this day and call forth in tones of love and service 
and you'll find the echoes pleasant and sweet. 


August 28, 1938 
OUR MISSION STATIONS 


Acts, 18) 1313 

To Leader: I take it, a topic of this kind will not provoke 
much heated discussion. But here is a chance to acquaint the ’teen- 
agers with a skeleton knowledge of the missionary activities of our 
United Lutheran Church. After the study of the lesson give out 
papers with a dozen or so questions on the facts here:n presented. 
Interchange papers for correction. Locate the stations on an atlas 
or maps. 


The Lutheran Church is a great missionary Church. 
It has its missionaries “in the uttermost parts of the 
earth.’ There is hardly a country that does not feel the 
influence of the mother Church of Protestantism. Every 
national group of Lutherans support mission work in 
some foreign field. Since we are primarily concerned 
about our own United Lutheran Church in America, the 
following facts about her missionary work are stated: 

Five countries are feeling the impress of “the light 
and the truth” that proceeds out of consecrated Lutheran 
love and life. These five countries are: India, Africa, 
China, Japan and South America. As there are five 
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countries we work in, so there are five districts in one 
of those countries. I refer to India, with its Guntur 
District receiving and producing the greatest amount of 
activity so far. It is here where Andhra Christian Col- 
lege is located. 

In all the countries, save South America, our work 
is confined very largely to a definite territory. South 
America is touched at two points by our Church, in 
British Guiana and Buenos Aires, Argentina. At this 
latter station the Luther League of America centered 
its missionary effort in 1928-1929. 

In these five (or shall we say six?) fields there is a 
total of 155 missionaries; 3,300 native workers; 186,000 
baptized members; 88000 communicants and 1,900 con- 
gregations (all figures given in round numbers). There 
were also, during 1937, more than 20,000 inquirers (per- 
sons seeking salvation through Christ); 62,000 pupils in 
all school grades and $255,500 was contributed by the 
natives for self-support. India is our largest field, with 
its 174,000 baptized members. 


Some Outstanding Facts 

India: The raising of several hundred thousands of 
dollars among the United Lutheran Churches for the 
building of Andhra Christian College, India. Already 
Guntur College is recognized as a First Grade College, 
with a full four-year college course and having more 
than 600 students in attendance. How much did the 
Luther League of America contribute to Andhra Chris- 
tian College? 

In addition to the college in India there are other 
schools of secondary training, such as: a High Schcol 
for boys. the Stall Girls’ High School and a number of 
training schools for men and women. There’s also a 
definite work in every phase of missioning, including 
hospitals, industrial schools and sanatoriums. 

Africa: It is here that you find the Muhlenberg 
Boys’ School and the E. V. Day Girls’ School, beth of 
which are often mentioned in connection with the work 
in Africa, and which are playing a major part in winning 
the youth of Africa to Christ. 

China: Here is located our youngest mission. It 
is an old station, however, as to time, with the United 
Lutheran Church taking possession in 1925 by purchase 
from the Berlin Missionary Society. The Luther League 
of America gave over $10,000 in 1935-1937 to build a 
Church to seat 1,000 people, with a social center con- 
sisting of a kindergarten, a dispensary, and equipment 
for Christian Education. 

Japan: The usual three-fold work is being done here 
as in other fields, namely: Education, Evangelization 
and Medical Missioning. In 1931-1935 the Luther League 
of America gave $15,000 to build a Seminary. 


A Few Questions 

1. What three great needs are felt in missioning 
for Christ in foreign lands? Did you ever feel called 
to be a missionary? Do you believe in supporting the 
mission work of our Church? Does the Church at large 
believe it? Do you believe in prayers for missions? lf 
so, let us pray. 

2. For a close-up view of the work of Foreign 
Missions write to the Lutheran Foreign Missions House, 
18 E. Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md., for a copy 
of the Board’s ‘“‘Annual Report.” 
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JUNIOR TOPICS for July-August 


These Topics fit into the summer season. If you 
meet throughout the summer they afford a fine oppor- 
tunity for outdoor meetings. : 


If you do not meet regularly every week—still take 
advantage of this material on Recreation and make use 
of it in some special way. Plan several meetings carry- 
ing out the ideas of the Topics, and study some of the 
Topics. 

Some of the things you may do: 


(1) A Picnic—with all the good time—closed with 
a Sunset devotional period. 

(2) A Play Festival—held with three or four other 
groups of children—with competitive games, demon- 
strations of new games, and such. 

(3) “The World In Our Town”—an exhibit of 
missionary pictures and work, and the games of the 
children of mission lands played (material may be found 
in the book, “Children At Play In Many Lands”). 


(4) A Doll Show for the smaller ones—all bring 
their dolls and exhibit same—and dress small celluloid 
dolls from the five and ten cent store in crepe paper 
and send to the Orphan Home. 


(5) A Hobby Fair—for the older boys and girls. 


(6) A Christmas Tree in August—gifts brought, 
meeting held under trees outdoors, Christmas hymns, 
Scripture, stories, tree decorated with the gifts, after- 
ward sent to Orphan Home. 

Use the Topics Booklet—‘The Child and Play” 
with these Topics; also the leaflets, Number 37, “Let’s 
Play’ and Number 38, “Summer,” and Junior Topic 
Booklet Number 22, “The Junior and Recreation”. 


July 3, 1938 
PLAY IN THE HOME 


Use the Junior Topics Booklet, “The Child and 

Playin 
Suggested Procedure 

Do not have a regular program at this meeting. 
Present these topics informally and really “play” with 
the children during these summer months. 

Meet outdoors, if possible, for this meeting; prob- 
ably you can find someone in the congregation with a 
lawn who will be glad to have you meet there. 

Have small tables arranged, to accommodate six 
or eight, with several games on each, the ordinary chil- 
dren’s games which you can buy at the five and ten 
cent store, Jack Straws, Authors, Fish Pond, and such. 
Let the Juniors play these. 

Afterward lemonade and cookies may be served at 
these tables. 

Also put material for the topics on each table be- 
forehand so that the boys and girls can be ready to 
participate. 

Table Number One is responsible for worship. 
Have one there announce a very simple program—a 
hymn, prayer, Scripture, and perhaps a story—the 
others at the table participating. 


Table Number Two is responsible for presenting 
material as found in the Review—given below, those at 
table giving the various thoughts. 

Likewise Table Number Three 
thoughts from the Topics Booklet. 

Table Number Four directs the games, and Table 
Five serves the refreshments. 


presents the 


If there are not enough present to have six or 
eight at each table, divide the responsibilities accord- 
ingly, putting a less number at each table. 


% Topic Thoughts 

Play in the home! Is there a place for play there? 
How do you play in your home? 

Happy is the home where there is happy, cheery 
play, where brothers and sisters play together merrily 
and peacefully, and where father and mother join in 
the sport and games, 

We know a home where every Christmas one game 
is bought in which the whole family join. Great antic- 
ipation is shown by all the children in “what the game 
will be this year,’ and keen enjoyment comes during 
the winter evenings in enjoying this game together. 

We know another family where two brothers quar- 
relled over a game at the second playing—one saying 
the other cheated, and the game was never played again! 


Not only may games and play more closely unite 


‘a family; they reveal the home spirit! 


It is easy almost always to show one’s best side 
to the folks on the outside; our true self is revealed at 
home when we can just be ourselves. Should we not 
be at our very best with those who love us and we 
love best? Co-operation is a fine lesson to learn 
through play. 

In another home the nightly bed time romp with 
the little tots as they grew older, has been replaced 
by an hour of play, when games of skill and wit are 
played. Sometimes Questions and Answers from the 
papers are saved—these asked and a score kept; at 
other times a Spelling Bee is conducted by “dad”, again 
mother leads in asking questions from the “Prof. Quiz” 
radio hour. The boys and girls are learning keenness, 
alertness and attention. 

We are occasionally entertained in a home where 
instead of “Five Hundred” or “Bridge’ we spend the 
time in playing “Monopoly” or “Cross Word” Game— 
or one of the 101 other family games you can buy— 
and we always have a delightful evening. 

Junior League was entertained at a party some 
time ago and a box to be punched, each punch giving a 
stunt to be performed by the Junior punching the box 
(bought at the five and ten cent store) created the 
favorite entertainment. 

Try playing games in your home with brother or 
sister, mother and father. Learn to play honestly, fairly, 
happily. 

The home should be the center of our fun and 
play. We should not go outside for all our good times. 
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How many have their birthdays observed? If only 
a birthday cake on the table, it means a lot. And don’t 
forget—father and mother like to have their birthdays 
remembered just as we do. They plan for us—why 
not turn the tables and surprise them on their birthday? 


Bringing one’s friends in now and then for lunch, 
even a little four-year-old enjoys a tea party in the 
back yard with her little companions, their dolls, and 
cookies and milk, an occasional candy pull or kitchen 
party making a pan of fudge, the doughnuts and coffee 
mother gets ready for the “crowd” after an afternoon 
sledding—the remembering of Valentine Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and other holidays with some little sym- 
bol in the center of the table—all these make home 
happy and help us play happily in the some, and teach 
the joy of sharing with others. And if boys and girls 
use such privileges rightly, we believe father and mother 
will allow us often to bring in our friends. 


We know a little girl of ten who never, even when 
grown up, finished enjoying a companion who was 
allowed to have a Lawn Party on the Fourth of July 
with “Japanese lanterns and everything”. 


What about our playthings in the home? Do we 
make ourselves a nuisance by letting all our toys litter 
up the whole house? Can we make it a rule to find a 
little corner we can call our own and there see to it 
that each evening everything used during the day is re- 
placed? Our books and toys should teach us neatness 
and orderliness. We should also be willing to share 
these. We remember a brother and sister who were 
always quarreling over the express wagon and who 
was to use it. 


July 10, 1938 
OUTDOOR PLAY 


By all means make this an outdoor meeting. Plan a picnic or 
a trip to the woods or the country. 

Play a large number of games selected by the children. Have 
an hour of supervised play, playing the old-time favorites: ‘Farmer 
in the Dell,’ ‘‘Mulberry Bush.” “Blind Man’s Buff,” and the like 
and teach several new ones, with the thought in mind of fostering 
right play habits, correcting selfishness and generally practicing 
some of the lessons learned. 

A closng program of worship may jbe arranged from the 
Topics Booklet No. 29, “Summer Meetings.” It gives a wealth of 
material. 


Suggested Procedure 


Trip to some woods or some outdoor spot. 

Discussion of God’s beautiful world, thanks for same. 
Consideration of Topic—Thoughts from Review and Topics Booklet 
Playing of Outdoor Games 

Closing Worship 


Thoughts 

Outdoor Play Means Health. Lively, active out- 
door games make one’s blood flow faster, puts color 
into the cheeks, gives one an appetite, makes) one sleep. 
One stores up energy through lively games. Every one 
needs a certain amount of exercise. 

What outdoor games make you healthy? 

Outdoor Play Means Skill. You can’t win in 
tennis or a skating contest or in baseball or in any 
game in fact, unless you know the game and know how 
to play it. You need preparation and teaching to play 
any game. So in life you need preparation if you are 
to have skill and success. 

Outdoor Play makes us thankful to God for His 
great outdoors. We should realize that He is with us 
in all our play and we should express our gratitude to 
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Him for the beautiful outdoors in which to run and 
play and climb and swim and hike—for the beautiful 
scenery, and all the happiness we get from His beau- 
tiful world. 
Outdoor play should teach us many other lessons: 
To enter whole-heartedly into the game. 
To thrill over overcoming in contests and feats 
of strength. 
To realize our own limitations; 
good in all games. 
To consider others’ handicaps, sometimes play 
quiet games for the little lame boy, etc. 
Let Juniors list all the outdoor games and sports 
they like and go over this list and tell the benefits of 
eace. 
Then close by playing a large number of outdoor 
games. 


not all can be 


July 17, 1938 
HOBBIES 


Be sure to have a Hobby Fair at this meeting. Let the boys 
and girls bring their collections and hobbies and arrange an exhibit. 
They love to collect things and display them. 


Suggested Procedure 

Hymn, Prayer, Psalm—Selected by the Juniors 
Topic Thoughts as given below 
Topic Thoughts as given in the Junior Topics Booklet 
The Hobby Fair: Invite the parents to view this and-award are 

ribbons in the five Luther League colors for the five best and 

most complete displays 

Topic Thoughts 
é (By Rev. Robert J. Wolf) 
The aim of this topic is to show how Hobbies play 


a big part in a child’s education. 

Ask almost any grown-up Hobbyist when he first 
became interested in his hobby and he will reply, 
“When I was a youngster”. By that is meant that a 
hobby doesn’t just “happen”, nor is it one chosen out 
of many in later life. It is rather an interest that be- 
gan early in life and grew bigger and bigger as the 
person grew. 

A Hobby is something you like to do. And right 
at that point all good education begins. Real educa- 
tion begins where a child is, not where he is not, and 
all children are natural-born hobbyists, or collectors. 
They collect everything they can put their hands on. 
The more pockets a boy has the more things he col- 
lects. And the larger is the girl’s pocket book the 
larger is her collection of things. 

Therefore, one of the most clear starting points to 
win the children and guide them is the child’s love for 
collecting, 

What “Collecting” Teaches 

1. Pride of ownership. No matter if it’s a nursery 
of dirty, torn rag dolls or a box of old bones or one of 
a thousand other things a boy or girl loves to collect, 
the mere possession of them means more to children 
than a million dollars does to a grown-up. Get rid of 
any of this so-called “junk” without the child’s con- 
sent and you break both the child’s heart and his faith 
in you as guardian of his rare treasure store. 

2. Collecting keeps a child busy. That in itself is 
a strong reason for every boy and girl being a hobbyist. 
What’s more it keeps a child busy at something that 
is helpful to the child and not harmful to others. 
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3. Collecting leads to the forming of friendships 
with other children interested in the same things. A 
society that will keep children in their business of col- 
lecting will receive a ready “yes” vote from them, 
Through it lasting friendships can and will be made. 

4. Collecting teaches children to be orderly and 
neat in the arrangement of their prized possessions. 
Parents then no longer need to follow after little 
“Junior” to pick up his coat or cap, or to scold him 
until he puts such things away. 

5. Collecting is lots of fun, but sad to say many 
parents make a fun-eral of their children’s God-given 
right to have fun. What does it matter if the living 
room floor is littered with collectible things so long as 
the children are having a good time. 

6. Collecting has many more fine points which 
the child will quickly learn as he or she grows older; 
such as, patience in abiding his time to own some item 
too costly to be bought at the time; the history behind 
postage stamps if that be the hobby under interest or 
that of geography in connection with the stamps; the 
thrill of possessing some long desired item, and so on. 

7. Collecting “just for the fun of it? may even 
some day lead to a life-work that will both continue 
the pleasure of childhood and provide a living. 


July 24, 1938 
TEAM WORK IN PLAY 


At this meeting after pointing out the value of ‘‘team work,” 
and how boys and girls play alike the whole world over, have a 
play hour, using the games of children of_other lands. If you 
have the book, “Children at Play in Many Lands,” have some of 
the Juniors present the thoughts from Chapter 1 and use some 
of the games included there. 

To this meeting invite two or three groups of other children. 
Teach working together. Invite a group from a settlement house 
if there is one near you. One Jun‘or League learned that the 
group of Italian children from the Neighborhood House were “reg- 
ular fellows” when they beat them in the game of baseball! Or 
you might teach inter-racial cooperation by meeting with a group 
from one of the colored Churches. 


Suggested Procedure 
Worship 
Discussion: What does ‘team work’? mean? y 
w.th others? How can I cooperate with the leader of the 
games? What is good “‘team work” in play? 
Top’c Thoughts from Review—below 
Topic Thoughts from Topics Booklet 
Informal Play Period—games of other lands 
Topic Thoughts 

Unless every one works together and co-operates 
no game is really successful. Unless everyone works 
together one just can’t play together, and who wants to 
go off by oneself always and play alone? Might as well 
be on a desert island! 

First of all there must be team work in choosing 
the games. If every single one wanted to play a differ- 
ent game and no one was willing to play what any one 
else wanted, it just wouldn’t work! There must always 
be a willingness to play what the majority wants. 

If one wants to play leap frog another hop scotch 
and another baseball or another fox and geese—play 
each in turn, or play what the majority wants—or toss up! 

Or if some of the girls want to play with their 
dolls and others want to swing and others read—do all 
three! 

This is a rule that will work not only in play but 
in all of life. 

Next—team work means pulling together in the 
game. If you are having a contest between sides, it 


How can I play 
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means doing your best possible to have your side win. 
Team work means working with the leader and listen- 
ing for and following his directions. Team work means 
letting all in on the game. Team work means pulling 
together. 

You all know the story of the two donkeys. They 
had a heavy load to pull up a hill. And like donkeys 
they were stubborn, and one pulled one way and one 
another. The result was that the load got nowhere. 
Then they decided to work together and getting in 
front they pulled together and soon had the load up 
the hill. Team work! 

Just apply that to your play, and see how well it 
works. 

Team work means being a good sport—when one 
wins and when one loses. 

It’s hard sometimes when one loses, but it pays. 
Just keep on going, be a good sport, do your best, co- 
Operate in every way and perhaps next time you'll win. 

It’s even harder sometimes to show team work in 
Play when one is successful! Sometimes success “goes 
to one’s head!” Did you ever hear a girl or boy brag 
about how he won the game, or did this or that? And 
do you know the girl or boy who won’t play unless they 
stand a good chance to win, or if they can’t be “choos- 
er” or at the head of the game? Is that team work? 

Team work is a good thing, not only in play but 
for every day of our life and all that happens each day. 


July 31, 1938 
TO THE NORTH 
(By Mabel B. Fenner) 


Session 4 
Answering the Call 
Materials: (Order from the Women’s Missionary 
Society, 723 Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

To the North—A Missionary Unit on Canada 
for Primary and Junior Groups. By Mabel B. Fen- 
ner. Price, 25 cents. 

Northern Neighbors—A picture sheet. In quan- 
tity, 5 cents a dozen. 

To the Land of the Eskimo—A cut-out picture 
book, 10 cents. 

References: “To the North”, page 29. For sug- 
gested activities, see page 4. 

Preparation: A picnic meeting may be arranged 
when the program may be presented as a feature of an 
afternoon of outdoor recreation. Let as many of the 
Juniors as possible share in the program plans. 

Have ready materials for the making of a “peep- 
show’—perhaps two might be made by rival groups. 
One may be made by pasting the cut-outs in the book- 
let “To the Land of the Eskimo” in a box lined with 
white paper to represent the arctic scene. Another might 
be made with cardboard cabins and church copied from 
the picture on the cover of “To the North” with cotton 
for snow, and evergreen trees made from green card- 
board, or twigs with foliage of green yarn. A Junior 
may tell the story of “A Call and the Answer”. If the 
session is an outdoor one, the imaginary trip of “A 
Busy Week-end” may be taken by placing cardboard 
signs for the different mission points on trees, begin- 
ning with Mildred and ending with Shellbrook, and let 
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the Juniors stationed’at these points tell of the happen- 
ings at each place. 


(Prepared under the Direction of the Children’s 
Department, Women’s Missionary Society) 


August 7, 1938 
HOW DOI PLAY? 


A Japanese Lawn Party might be arranged for this meeting. 
Have the girls dress in Japanese kimonas. Have a_ short 
program on Japan, serve tea and crackers. 


Suggested Procedure 


Worship 

Discussion of Topic 
Thoughts from Revew, as below 
Thoughts irom Topics Booklet 


Japanese Tea Party 
Topic Thoughts 

How do I play? What kind of play do I like? 
How do I act while playing? Am I fair in play? Do I 
enjoy playing? Do I share play? Let us answer these 
questions. 

What kind of play do I like? Do I select my play 
or do I just “play?’ And how do I play? What lessons 
does play teach me? 

First of all, I play Hard. No one ever saw a 
Junior lolling around, creeping like a snail to see a 
movie, or taking his time to get into the corner lot 
baseball game. And in every game I play just as hard 
as I can. Romping, racing, all day long, every minute 
I am at play. 

I play Noisily. Did you ever see a crowd of boys 
and girls playing together without making a noise?. If 
you did there was something wrong with them! Play 
brings boisterous, hearty laughter, ringing cheers, and 
yelling. Boys and girls are glad just to be alive, they 
are full of life and if we can carry some of this with 
us into life, we will have the foundation for a happy, 
sunny nature. 

I play Long. Most, or all, of my time would be 
spent in Play if I had my choice! School is my busi- 
ness, but play my life. I should get the proper amount 
of play and recreation and learn how to properly bal- 
ance things. ; 

I play in many Different Ways. I do not stay long 
at one game. I want variety and frequent change. 
Things come in “seasons’”—I play marbles, then base- 
ball for a little, then there is a craze for roller skating, 
then we hike—hike upon hike—then comes a course in 
swimming. One thing after another, but we never stay 
at one thing long. 


We have many interests and this leads us to many - 


activities as we grow older. The more things we are 
interested in as children, the more interests we will 
have as grown-ups and the wider our life. So let us 
play in as many different ways as possible. 

I Play or should Play—Honestly, Fairly, with con- 
sideration for others—sharing my good times, keeping 
my body fit, joyfully and happily. 

Every child has a right to wholesome, happy, inno- 
cent fun. 


August 14, 1938 
HOW PLAY HELPS ME 


Use the suggestion on learning of the World’s Holidays from 
Leaflet No. 37, or let the Juniors work out a dramatization or two, 
doing the work. Appcint committees for writing the sketch, 
another for costumes, another for properties and another on those 
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to take part. Dramatize the story of Moses, Joseph, Abraham ‘or 
some other familiar Bible story. 

Have you ever thought of having available a ‘‘costume box” in 
your Junior League, into which materials ‘for costumes are gathered 
from time to time? Rolls of crepe paper in different colors, arti- 
ficial flowers, gold and silver paper, s'x yards and shorter lengths 
of cheesecloth in different colors, tunics and long robes in green, 
gray or brown and straight Grecian robes of white and a ‘number 
in pastel colors present almost unlimited possibilities for “dressing 
a Another plan would be to stress Reading (as Recreation) at 
this meeting, have a Story Hour, have all the books possible ex- 
hibited and carry out some interesting features of Reading from 
Booklet No. 36. Ask the Juniors to bring their favorite books, 
and gather around small tables to look these over. 5 

Topic Thoughts 

Play! How does it help me? In many ways. 

Play keeps me happy. Every young thing likes to 
play, the little kitten frisks about, the puppy frolics, the 
young colt prances and races about the field. Boys and 
girls like to play. It is their life—and when they play 
they are happy and contented. 

Play keeps me Healthy. We have learned how out- 
door play, keeping us in the fresh air, giving us exer- 
cise, is necessary. The healthy boy or girl is the one 
who loves outdoor romping games, swimming, rowing, 
camping, skating, coasting, racing, athletic games, ten- 
nis. Choose one of these and play it in the very best 
way possible. 

Play teaches me Application. I cannot arrange a 
Hobby, or read through a number of books or learn a 
new game or take part in a dramatic sketch without 
applying myself. To do the task right at hand, stick 
to it, is a good lesson to learn, and one that will be a 
help to us all our life. 

Play teaches me Concentration. I cannot play in 
any game of skill, or compete with the other boys and 
girls in any contest without putting my mind on what I 
am doing. Did you ever watch an athlete? Whether it 
is a race, or a high jump, or discus-throw, or pole vault- 
ing, no matter what, the ane competing puts his whole 
mind on the one thing he is trying to do. Even his 
muscles become hard and rigid with the effort needed 
to have him perform the one action necessary for him 
to do the one task before him. In ‘the game of Life we 
need Concentration, too, if we are to win. 

Play teaches me Neatness and Order. 
put my tops, games and books away in their proper 
places I will not have them long in good order. Neat- 
ness is a good habit to carry into every part of my life. 

Play teaches me Honesty. I must play fair, be will- 
ing to be a “good sport” and take defeat the same as 
success, to give the other fellow a chance. 

Play teaches me Sharing. If I cannot share some 
of my play material, if I am snobbish and do not want 
to let others into the game, if I am unwilling to share 
my good times with others who do not have many, it 
is just too bad. 

These are some of the lessons Play teaches me. 
Can we think of any others? And these are good les- 
sons to carry along into all of life. 


If I do not 


August 21, 1938 
WHAT KIND OF PLAY DO I LIKE BEST? 


For your play hour at this meeting use the suggestions, ‘‘Christ- . 
mas Customs in Many Lands,” and “‘A Christmas Tree In August,” 
from Topics Booklet No. 37. 

While it may seem considerable work to carry out all these 
suggestions for play, you will be well repaid if your Juniors learn 
through Recreation some worthwhile lessons; if you can direct 
their recreation and if you can show them that the Church is 
interested in directing and helping them in every part of their life. 
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Topic Thoughts 


Here are some kinds of play. (Let Juniors talk over these and 
tell what they like best.) What do we like? 
Story telling. 
Reading books 
‘Lake vocal ‘essons or music lessons. 
Go to concerts. 
Paste pictures in snapshot albums 
Work on Hobbies. 
Visit museums and zoo. 
Plan shows. 
Make a Puppet Show. 
Plant Gardens. 
Play quiet games, marbles, jack straws, etc. 
Go camping. 
Learn to swim. 
Sew—Make doll clothes or clothes for needy tots. 
Play outdoor games. 
Nature study—study birds, 
Picnics. 
Hikes. 
Christmas tree in, August. 
Study a Missionary book. 
Go to seashore—get in sand, 
away from city dangers. 
Visit on a farm—Fine place to spend vacation 
Friendly animals 
Fields to explore 
Wade in brooks 
Bountiful meals 
Wear old clothes 
If one must remain in city, take advantage of public buildings: 
library, art museums, parks 
Visit factories and industries 
Go to playgrounds 
‘Yake swimming lessons at Y. W. or Y. M. 
Take music lessons 
Learn to cook 
Learn to use tools 
Take over some responsibilities at home 
Wash dishes 
Make one’s own bed and tidy rocm 
Rake, hoe, take care of garden 
Mow lawn and care for flowers 
Play ercquet and other games 
Hikes and picnics 
Auto trips 
(This outline was supplied by Miss Anna Beckmann, Georgia- 
Alabama Junior Secretary.) 
Talk over these activities and 
Juniors like. 


flowers. 


water, sun and fresh air. Get 


learn what kind of play the 
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TO THE NORTH 
(By Mabel B. Fenner) 


Session 5 
Working Together 

References: “To the North’, page 31. 

Note to Leader: As always, enlist as many as pos- 
sible of the Juniors to carry out the program, reading 
the letter from Canada, telling the stories and sharing 
the worship period. 

Continue work on any unfinished projects. 

Looking forward to the final session, note that the 
plan of making Christmas the consummation of this 
study was adopted because many groups begin a course 
of this type in the fall. Since the closing session of this 
series will be in September, the idea of the Interna- 
tional Party may be based on the beginning of school 
and the Christmas customs referred to as reports of a 
group of children of different nationalities meeting for 
the first time. 

If preferred, the Christmas program features may 
be omitted entirely and the period used as a general 
review of the whole study. 


(Prepared under the direction of the Children’s 
Department, Women’s Missionary Society.) 


LTTTLE LEAGUERS’ PROGRAMS 
JULY 
The Little Leaguers’ Programs for July teach of 
God’s House and the things the little ones receive there. 
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The purpose of this series is to have them learn 
that the Church has a place for them, and to have them 
to love to come to God’s House. 

Vary these meetings. As it is summer time, some 
groups will have a decreased attendance, others their 
best meetings, and we have planned to have all the 
little ones under eight meet together. 


Have one meeting outdoors on the lawn of the 
church, if you are in a rural community. Go into the 
church itself for the meeting on God’s House. Ask 


some of the Church School teachers to be guests or to 
help on the day when God’s School is considered. Ask 
some of the presidents of the church organizations to 
meet with you when you study God's Work and sug- 
gest to the children things they can do, 


July 3, 1933—GOD’S DAY 


. Worship: For all these summer meetings have your worship 
together—Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary. 

It will necessarily be very simple. One of the Primary group 
might lead each week. Each group might sing a hymn alone week 
by week. Sing only hymns the little ones know. 

Have a picture on the worship table illustrating each program, 
childrea going to Church, children in Church, Bible School, etc. 

For the program on God’s Book put on the table the finest 
Bible you can get. 

Nursery Children: 
activity. 

Adapt the game, “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush,” 
letting the little ones suggest different things to do each day and 
then lead up to going to Church on Sunday. 

Take these little ones for a walk and direct the conversation 
to what we do on Sunday and what we do on other days. Is Sun- 
day any different? What do we do on Sunday? As you come back 
to the Church direct the thoughts of the little ones to the fact 
that this is God’s House and on God’s Day we go to God’s House. 

On the return to the Church gather in a circle and review very 
simply and briefly, the Creation story. 

Close with more activity, letting each tell one thing they 
want to do on Sunday, and pretend you are doing this. Here. is 
a chance to suggest “we do not do that on Sunday,” “it would 
be nice to do this on Sunday.’ Pretend picking flowers and taking 
them_to some one sick, looking at pictures of Jesus, etc. 

If there is time, talk about some of the things which God gave 
us to enjoy—the birds, the flowers, the trees, and review some of 
the spring lessons. Then close with the thought that we should say 


This group must be taught largely through 


“Thank you’ to God on Hs Day for these things. 

Kindergarten and Primary—Bible Verse: “‘This is the day 
which the Lord hath made.” 

Conversation: Are you glad when Sunday comes? What is 


different about Sunday? What do you do on Sunday? 

Thoughts: Are you glad to come to Church? What does the 
Bible tell us about Sunday? 

(Review the Creation story—the “Outline Pictures to Color— 
Creation Story,” might be used—15 cents, from the United Luther- 
an Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philade'phia, Pa.) 

Emphasize the thought that God rested on the seventh day. 
Why do we need a day of rest? Get answers until ‘so we can 
think about God,” or “to have time to learn about God’’ comes 
from the little ones. Is Sunday our day or God’s day? If God 
gave it so we can rest and learn of Him, how should we spend it? 

What are some of the things we can do on Sunday? How can 
we learn about God on Sunday? 

Talk over with the little ones under six and emphasize: 

Coming to Sunday School and Church 
Hearing Bible Stories 

Tell ng verses and story over again at home 
Learning Bible verses 

For the Little Leaguers six to eight years, 
the things to do or not to do on the blackboard, read to the 
children, one by one, ask them to tell you which ones you should 
cross out as things they should not do on Sunday: 

Go to Church 

Sing 

Go to park on picniq 

Play hide and seek and other no‘sy, romping games 
Go to Junior League 

Hear Bible stories 

Read Bible Story Book 

Play with toys kept just for Sunday 
Be in Sunday School 

Read a good book 

Take a walk 

Take flowers to the sick 

(Superintendent should adapt list to local conditions and suggest 
worthwhile ways of spending Sundays.) 

Go over list a second time and on those they should not do on 
Sunday, ask why. 

Try to impress the fact that Sunday is God’s Day, and it 
should be spent close to our Heaven'y Father, and_ time should 
be given to Him, and anything that takes us away from Him or 
makes us do what would disp'ease Him is not the way to use 
God’s Day. 

Expression: Ask the little ones to invite someone to come with 
them next Sunday to Junior League or Church. Take flowers to 
some sick or shut-ins. 


put up a list of 
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July 10, 1938—GOD’S HOUSE 


Harndwork: Use Window Transparencies from United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—35 cents 
—Church windows showing Bible scenes. 


Bible Verse: “The Lord is in His Holy Temple.” 

Conversation: Why do we come to God’s House? What makes 
it different from_other houses? How should we act there? 

Thoughts: God’s House is the place where God is, even though 
we cannot see Him. 

We come to Church to talk to Him, and when we go into the 
Church we go to thank Him and praise Him. 

So we have prayer. We can all help in that. 
quietly and thank Him for what He has given us. 

To help us we have music, so we should listen quietly to the 
music and the singing. 

God’s House should be as beautiful as possible. What are 
some of the things in the Church that help us think of God? 
Beautiful windows with pictures of Bible stories, the cross, beautiful 
coverings, the altar, the ‘desk’? from which the pastor reads the 
Bible, beautiful flowers, etc. 


Expression: Most of the period should be spent in going into 
the Church, when it is not in use, going up into the choir loft, ex- 
plaining the altar, lectern, pulpit, etc., to the children, and in this 
way helping them to feel at home. 

Talk about the whole family coming to God’s House, teach 
quiet and reverence when they are in Church, and keeping things 
in order in God’s House, and have the Little Leaguers make a 
simple gift, place a fine bouquet of flowers or some other offering 
in the Church. 


We can all sit 


July 17, 19383—GOD’S SCHOOL 
Bible Verse: ‘‘Teach me Thy ways, and lead me,’’ Psalm 27:11 
Bible Story: Timothy learning of his mother and grandmother. 


Conversation: Last Sunday we talked about God’s House. 
Today we are to hear about a special part of it—our Sunday School. 
We have a place in God’s House especially for-boys and girls—the 
Sunday School or Church School. 


Thoughts: Why do we come to God’s School? We meet little 
friends there. We learn God’s Word. We learn to be His chil- 
dren. Jesus, when a Boy, went to school. He learned of His 
Heavenly Father. 


Expression: What can we do for our Sunday School? Come 
every Sunday. Come on time. Learn the stories and verses. Take 
care of cur papers and read them again at home. Look at the 
pictures and books. Bring flowers for the room. Keep the chairs 
and all the ihings in the room where they belong. 


July 24, 1938—GOD’S BOOK 
Bible Verse: “‘Thy Word have I hid in my heart.” 


Conversation: You all like story books, do you not? What 
story book do you like best, Junior? What one do you like best, 
Betty? Most of you like picture books. Would you like to know 
about the finest picture book in the world? 


Thoughts: If possible, have a large Children’s Story of the 
Bble, with colored pictures, to show the children, and use it in 
talking over the topic. 

If nome is available, have an ordinary Bible, and put in here 
and there different colored Bible pictures about which you can talk 
and tell the little ones the stories are all in God’s Book. 

You all know this Book, do you not? Most of you know 
it is called a Bible. It is God’s Book because it tells us about God 
and He gave it to us. It tells us the things we are to do to be 
God’s children. It tells us many, many things that will help us 
every day. 

It has two parts—this Book of God’s. The first part (show the 
Old Testament) tells us about God—how He made the world, the 
people He put into it, how He promised Abraham and his people 
many things, how He led these people to a great land He had 
promised them. It tells of many kings and rulers. It tells us the 
rules—the Ten Commandmen‘s—which God gave these people and 
us to follow and live by. 

The other part (show the New Testament) tells us of God 
sendng us His only Son, Jesus. It gives us all the stories of 
Jesus we love so well, and it tells us how Jesus died and then 
rose and went to heaven, so we might live there, too. 

Let us see some of the stories in this picture book: 

(Show pictures. The following are suggested and let the little 
ones tell a few words about each if they recognize the story. If 
not, tell the story.) Noah and the Ark, the Baby Moses, Joseph and 
His Brothers, Little Samuel, the Baby Jesus, the Shepherds and 
Angels, the Little Boy and His Lunch, Jesus Blessing the Children, 
the First Easter, and any others the children like may be used. 

Expression: Would you like to help send this picture book to 
some little boys and girls to hear and see these stories? 

Either have them bring pennies with which to purchase Gospels 
or Testaments (two and five cents) to be sent to one of our mission 
stations, or make a scrapbook of Bible pictures for an orphan home. 


July 31, 19383—GOD’S WORK 
Bib‘e Verse: “I must be about my Father’s bsuiness.” 
Conversation: Why do we have Churches? What does the 
Church do? Why do we come to Church? 
Thoughts: (Talk over with the children the various kinds of 
work the Church does. Use pictures.) 


What does the Church do? It helps boys and girls. Where do 
we learn Bible stories? In the Sunday School. So one work of 
the Church is to teach. 

The Church preaches. Our fathers and mothers go to Church 
to hear about God. The pastor preaches and tells them about God. 
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The Church sends the B’b!'e and the message of God to other 
pecple who do not know about Him. It sends missionaries to China, 
Afr.ca, Japan, India, and other countries. 


The Church takes care of the sick and those who have no 
homes. It helps in the hospitals. It builds homes for little children 
who have no iathers and mothers. It helps the poor. 


The Church bui'ds new Churches. Whenever they are ‘needed 
some of our offerings go to build new buildings so the people can 
hear about God. 


The Church helps pastors when they are no longer able to 
preach. It builds schools to teach boys to be pastors. It teaches 
girls to be deaconesses. It has many kinds of work. 


Express‘on: What can boys and girls do to help God’s work? 
They can bring others to the Church. They can learn of God when 
they come to Church. They can help keep the rooms in order. 


(Decide on one piece of work the little ones may do. It may 
be bringing flowers next week for the altar. It may be cleaning up 
the supply closet! It may be giving a picture to one of the 


rooms. ) 
AUGUST 


During August study the Moslem World with the Little 


Leaguers. 


If you studied ‘“Doorways” with the Juniors, doubtless you 
made material there that can be used with these Little Leaguers. 


For the Story Pericd use the book, “Esa: A_ Little Boy of 
Nazareth,” with the Nursery and Kindergarten children; and use 
“The Story of Musa’ for the Primary group. 


Use Old Testament stories for the Worship Period—stories of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph—these will give the atmosphere de- 
sired and the background for your missionary stories. “‘It tells us 
in God’s Book about people who lived in the same way as the 
people in our stories’? will connect these stories. 


For handwork, have the Juniors, if they have studied ‘‘Door- 
ways,’ help with the little ones and make for them and tell them 
about the Moslem handwork: 


An Arabian Village—60 cents 
Desert Life Panel Posters—50 cents 
Around the World Drawings To Color—Arabia—15 cents 


(All from the United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


The Little Leaguers themselves can make ‘Poster Patterns 
For Moslem Lands’’ (50 cents—Women’s Missionary Society, 723 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) Put up large sheets of 
brown or white wrapping paper, on the wall, low enough that the 
little ones can easily reach same. Get a package of colored con- 
struction paepr at the five-and-ten-cent store and let the little ones 
cut out the figures from the patterns in the ‘‘Poster Patterns’ and 
then paste on the sheets of paper. 


he stories and this handwork will keep you busy for four 
weeks. 


“Our Latch-string Is On The Outside” 


Messiah Lutheran 


“The Friendly Church” 


Sixteenth and Jefferson Sts. (1500 N.) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICES 
10:00 A. M. 11:30 A. M. (WDAS) 
7:15 P.M. 7:30 P. M. 


Hundreds Fill the Auditorium Every 
Thursday Night, 7:30 (WDAS) 


“Always Filled With Youth” . 


Dr. Ross Stover 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 


DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 


GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 
THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities, A 
strong scholarly faculty. Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalog and information, write to: 
Levering Tyson, Litt.D, LL.D. - - - President 


Registrar 


Harry A, Benfer, A.M. - - - = s 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality In the Heart of Pennsylvania 


A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 


High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write either 


Emily E, Swettman, 
Registrar 


George F. Dunkelberger, Ph.D., 
Dean 


TO INSURE THE FUTURE 
OF THE SENIOR LEAGUE 


ORGANIZE 
JUNIOR 


9 to 12 Years 


INTERMEDIATE 


12 to 16 Years 


LUTHER LEAGUES 


For Complete Information, Write to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
MUHLENBERG BUILDING 
1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the Synods of South Carolina, 
; Georgia-Alabama and Florida 
_ Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training’ in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities, 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state, 


Very reasonable expenses 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C, KINARD, President 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 

thing in modern education, 3 


Located in the midst of the world 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, 
educational needs of our Lutheran youth, 
Approved by all accrediting agencies, including the high- 
est—the Association of American Universities. 
. Strong foundation pr ation for business, teacher-train- 
ing, home economics, medicine, law, theology, dentistry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, journalism, etc. 


Nineteen Departments, including Nationally-known 
School of Music 


Send today for catalog and view-book—free upon reque st 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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